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The “STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY” since 1875 


‘CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 


MRS. MAC HOKE, President LOU LEVY, Manager 
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SITE OF THE 94TH NWGA CONVENTION: 

"Oregon — 1959 Host to the 
World" is the slogan for Oregon's 
Centennial Celebration. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
will be among the early guests 
of the State when it holds its 
94th annual convention in Port- 
land, January 26 to 29. Page 18. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS: 

The 94th NWGA convention of- 
fers an exceptionally outstand- 
ing program. Speakers with 
notable records in their par- 
ticular lines will bring to 
sheepmen assistance in the han- 
dling of some of their individual 
and collective problems. These 
Speakers are presented commenc- 
ing on page 13. Program detail is 
given on page 12. 


THE AUXILIARY CONVENTION: 
Tours, luncheons, coffee 
hours and other interesting 
events have been planned for the 
women attending the National 
Convention. The program for the 
Women's Auxiliary to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association 
gives full details. See page 36. 


NWGA WORK ON LAMB MARKET 
DIFFICULTY: 

The collapse of the lamb market 
during December called for co- 
ordinated action of the National 
Wool Growers AsSociation, the 
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“Scorch the oatmeal and sprinkle wood 
ashes on the eggs.” 
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National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion and other industry segments 
to secure relief. See page ll. 


STATE CONVENTIONS: 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers Association at their annual 
meeting elected Lance Sears of 
Sweetwater as their new presi- 
dent. For full report see page 
256 

Dan Fulton of Ismay was re- 
elected president of the Mon- 
tana Association at its annual 
convention. See page 22. 


PROMOTIONS: 
The column of the American 
Sheep Producers Council deals 





largely with stepped-up lamb 
promotion programs to create a 
better market condition. See 
page 38. 

Intensive efforts to build up 
wool consumption are shown in 
the special sections of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. page 29; Woolknit 
Associates, page 28; and Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc., 
page 17. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR: 

Once again the officers of the 
National Wool Growers Associa= 
tion extend their individual 
wishes to members of the sheep 
industry for a happy and pros- 
perous New Year. See page 9. 
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Entirely New Kind of Dog Food! 


New Friskies Cubes combines 6-flavor 
variety with crunchy new texture! 


Here is news about the most remarkable 


dry dog food in many years. 


No other dry product offers you the many 
advantages of new Friskies Cubes. 
EASIEST TO FEED. Just pour from pack- 
age. No mixing necessary. A complete diet 
in itself. Gives needed bulk, plus balanced 
nourishment. Can also be fed moist. 

HIGH TASTE APPEAL. Six different colors 
and flavors in every package — meat, liver, 
milk, fish, vegetable, chicken. The crunchy, 
bite-size shapes are easy to digest, stimu- 


late teeth and gums. 


You can feed and recommend new Friskies 
Cubes with the utmost confidence. Made 


to the high standards of (arnation. 





Available in economical 25- 
and 50-pound bags, 
plus many other convenient 
sizes. For variety, feed 

fully-nourishing Friskies 
Meal and canned Friskies! 
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The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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Portland, the “City of Roses,” is our cover feature. With its snow- 
capped Mt. Hood towering over 11,000 feet into the air, it is one of the 
country’s most beautiful cities, and a most attractive spot to hold the 
94th convention of the National Wool Growers Association, January 26- 


29, 1959. 
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lambs 


Summer-shorn 
research at the University of Illinois 


gain faster, 


Sheep Farm _ reveals. Researchers 
sheared two-thirds of the farm’s pure- 
bred flock this summer to find out what 
effect shearing might have on them. 
They found that shorn lambs gained 
about 50 percent faster than unshorn 
lambs, and the shorn animals seemed 
to be more comfortable, alert and active 
than the unshorn ones. 

Dr. U. S. Garrigus at the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture says 
that if ewe or ram lambs are to be used 
for breeding, summer shearing seems 
to have the same advantage for them as 
for feeder lambs. He points out that 
relative weight at breeding time greatly 
influences the performance of ewes bred 
as lambs. 

Disadvantages of summer shearing 
are that flies may bother lambs that are 
shorn too closely in the summer, and of 
course summer-shorn wool has a short 
staple and weighs less than wool shorn 
in the spring. However, Dr. Garrigus 
says the value of the wool will just 
about offset the cost of shearing and 
handling the lambs. 

The “Dylan” process which prevents 
wool from shrinking when washed was 
demonstrated by the Australian Wool 
Bureau in late November. This process 
was only recently produced commercial- 
ly, although it was developed during 
World War II. 

For the demonstration, two wool 
cardigans, one treated and the other 
untreated, were machine-washed 45 
minutes with hot water. The untreated 
garment was 8 inches shorter and was 
felted, while the treated garment was 
apparently unharmed. A Wool Bureau 
official stated that the process made 
wool shrink-proof, and that other new 


processes made wool moth-proof, more . 


stain-resistant, and better suited to hold 
pleats and creases. 

An improved method of scouring raw 
wool has been developed in U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture research at 
Albany, California. It provides mild 
but effective cleaning which avoids 
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damage to the wool fiber, and results in 
scouring wastes that can easily be 
treated to reduce stream pollution. In 
recent years, certain synthetic deter- 
gents (nonionic, ethylene-oxide types) 
have been used to scour wool. A dis- 
advantage of these detergents is that 
they result in emulsions of grease and 
other contaminants that are difficult to 
separate by usual chemical methods. 
This makes wool-scouring wastes a se- 
rious stream-pollution problem at some 
scouring plants. 

Studies at the ARS Western Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Divi- 
sion in Albany have shown that other 
synthetic detergents (of the alkylola- 
mide type) can be used effectively as 
wool-scouring agents. In addition, 
grease and dirt in washing solutions 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 




















@ For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mc. Alma Esplin, Secretary 














MT. HAGGIN 


Does It Again... 


with a Columbia ram 
fleece which won the 


Grand Champion Award 
at the 1958 Wool Show of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCh EXPOSITION 


THE CHAMPION FLEECE: 

® weighed 22 lbs. grease. 

® weighed 13 Ibs. clean. 

® was % blood with a full staple 
length. 

® was taken from the same ram 
which produced the reserve cham- 
pion fleece at the 1957 National 
Wool Show. 


Other Mt. Haggin Awards 
During 1958 





te 


Mt. Haggin shepherd John Hutchison, left, is 
pictured receiving the Grand Champion Trophy 
of the 1958 National Wool Show from show 
manager Russell Keetch. A Mt. Haggin Targhee 
fleece won the award. 


National Wool Show: 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
CHAMPION COLUMBIA RAM FLEECE 
CHAMPION TARGHEE RAM FLEECE 
SECOND PRIZE—Columbia Ram Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—Other Breed Ram Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—‘2 Blood Range Fleece 
THIRD PRIZE—%* Blood Range Fleece 
FOURTH PRIZE—Columbia Ewe Fleece 
FOURTH PRIZE—Targhee Ewe Fleece 


No. Montana State Fair: 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
CHAMPION RAM FLEECE 
FIRST PRIZE—'2 Blood Targhee Ram Fleece 


FIRST PRIZE—%s Blood Columbia Ram 
Fleece 


We will continue to work diligently 
to improve both the quality and 
quantity of the wools produced by 
our sheep. This we feel is the sal- 
vation of the industry. 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCh CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 




















containing these detergents can be sep- 
2 3 3 5 3 Z , , 3 z z z 3 z arated easily by cooling and acid treat- 
ee ment. This simplifies the problem of 


keeping the wastes from _ polluting 
streams. 

Treatment of wastes containing al- 
kylolamide scouring agents resulted in 
virtually complete removal of wool 
grease (crude lanolin). Only 60 per- 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
January 1, 1959 





To My Sheepmen Friends: cent of the grease is removed by similar 

; treatment of scouring wastes containing 

At the beginning of this, another conventional ethyleneoxide detergents. 
New Year, I would like to extend to you 3 ae 

and yours a wish for an abundance of Excellent sagebrush kill over the 

happiness and prosperity. majority of the national forest range 


areas sprayed this spring was reported 
recently by Regional Forester Floyd 
Iverson of the Intermountain Region. 
About 15,100 acres of national forest 


May I also take this opportunity to 
again thank my buyers for their valuable 


patronage and the enviable sales record range land were sprayed with herbicides 
which they have helped me establish. It by airplane during May and June 1958 
is my intention and promise to merit in the Intermountain Region. The na- 
your good will during 1959 and the years tional forests of the Intermountain 


Region are in Nevada, Utah, western 
Wyoming, and Idaho south of the 
Salmon River. Mr. Iverson said that 
8,350 acres of sagebrush treated were 
‘ . in Idaho, 2,800 acres in Wyoming, 2,650 
S acres in Utah, and 1,300 acres in Ne- 

KF Mol, a. ins vada. Where sufficient native grass- 
plants remain, the Forest Service 

reports an increase in forage produc- 

tion as high as 200 to 400 percent by 
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Does stilbestrol lower the quality or 
harm the taste of meat from animals 
receiving it in any of a variety of meth- 

THE SEG NM OF THE STIFRUP ods? An answer to this question was 
found in a test with fattening lambs 
at Kansas State College. In this test no 


to come. 


Cordially Yours, 


There are not many occasions when you stilbestrol was found in the rib eye, 
will use the “sign of the stirrup,” but back fat, or liver in any of the lots. 
when you need it, you need it the worst Cooking time, total cooking losses, and 
way. palatability of the roasted legs were 


not affected either by the implanting or 
the feeding treatment of the lambs. 
Control lambs receiving no stilbestrol 


Simply, it is the sign used when conven- 
tional communication is difficult, and it 


means either let us go to the Stirrup had the highest dressing percent, the 
Room, remember the time we were in the lightest livers, lowest liver glycogen, 
Stirrup Room, or isn’t it great here in the and highest liver fat; and also the high- 
Stirrup Room. est ether extract of the rib eye, indica- 
Occasionally, and this is understandable tive of marbling. 


Lambs receiving 2 milligrams stil- 
bestrol a day in feed had the highest 
liver weight, liver fat, and heaviest 


out here in rodeo country, a citizen will 
mistake the sign and assume that you 


YS are offering to help him aboard a horse. pelts 

ae no: FOU; we Lambs with stilbestrol implants had 
: the most outside covering and graded 

Commit this sign to memory. Use it only highest. 
when necessary. But when it’s necessary, Lambs receiving a commercial stil- 
use it swiftly and without hesitation. bestrol pre-mix feed had the thickest 
covering over the hotel rack, but the 
BOB LINDQUIST, manager poorest covering otherwise. They also 
HOTEL MULTNOMAH had the lowest amount of ether extract 
Portland, Oregon in the rib eye, lowest volume of press 
A WESTERN HOTEL fluid, lowest press fluid nitrogen, and 


the highest percent of N.P.N. in the 


a ewrwee total nitrogen of the press fluid. 
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CUTTINGS: 
CHUTE 


World wool production up slightly 
in 1958 


World wool production in 1958 (in- 
cluding the 1958-59 season in the 
Southern Hemisphere) is now estimated 
at 5,030 million pounds, grease basis. 
This is about one percent above 1957, 
but below the 1956 record. The esti- 
mate includes major revisions for the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. On 
a clean basis, world wool output is esti- 
mated at 2,865 million pounds in 1958 
compared with 2,825 million in 1957. 
The decline in 1957 was due to drought 
in Australia and the Union of South 
Africa. 


New members appointed to Advisory 
Committee 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson re- 
cently announced several new appoint- 
ments to his advisory committees. New 
members of the Sheep and Wool Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee are: S. Willard Bridges, vice 
president, The Top Company, Boston; 
Otis Budlong, lamb feeder, Waterloo, 
Iowa; and George W. Litton, head of 
Animal Husbandry Department, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

John H. Breckenridge of Idaho is 
chairman of this committee. 


WSC has excellent stockmen’s short 
course 


The Honorable True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, was the prin- 
cipal speaker—“Animal Agriculture is 
Vital to a Stronger America’’—at the 
annual Student-Stockman banquet the 
evening of December 9, 1958 in Comp- 
ton Union Building, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

This banquet was the climax of the 
week-long Stockmen’s Short Course, 
which this year attracted a paid enroll- 
ment of 278 from eight States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Yugoslavia and Australia. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of 
the Department of Animal Science at 
WSC, served as program chairman for 
the Stockmen’s Short Course. 
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U. S. Sheep Experiment Station has 
new director 


Dr. Robert L. Blackwell becomes di- 
rector of the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho on January 
5, 1959. His appointment was recently 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Blackwell has been an associate 
professor of animal husbandry at New 
Mexico A. and M. College. He received 
his B.S. degree from New Mexico A. and 
M., his M.S. degree from Oregon State 
College and his Ph.D. degree from Cor- 
nell University. His research has been 
in animal breeding with sheep and beef 
cattle. Dr. Blackwell will replace Mr. 
Julius E. Nordby who retired recently. 


Libyan sheiks appreciate U. S. tour 


Two months ago, eleven Libyan 
sheiks visited range lands in Wyoming 
and Nevada to observe agricultural 
methods and range management. Re- 
cently officials of the University of 
Nevada received a letter of appreciation 
from the president and members of the 
Libyan Commission expressing their 
impressions of the United States. 

Among other things their letter said: 
“Prior to visiting this great country, 
our mental image of it consisted of an 
industrial and commercial giant, the 
producer of iron and steel, builder of 
jet aircraft, atomic submarines, sky- 
scrapers, huge bridges, and the center 
of the greatest commercial market in 
the world. Now, after traveling through 
thousands of miles in this vast land and 
particularly throughout the Western 
States, we realize that America is an 
agricultural country as well.” 

In concluding their letter, the Liby- 
ans said: “We are very proud of the 
Libyan-American friendship, and our 
visit to this great, generous, democratic 
and beautiful country has further 
strengthened the ties between our two 
peoples. We hope that through the co- 
operation between the American Gov- 
ernment, our beloved King, and the 
individual Libyans, our economy will 
reach a level that will provide a much 
higher standard of living for our people. 
With God’s help, it will be so.” 


Meat packer wins award for humane 
slaughter 


The American Humane Association 
awarded its seal of approval to Archie 
McFarland & Sons, Salt Lake meat 
packing firm, on December 3. The Utah 
firm was one of 23 packers throughout 
the Nation to receive this award, for 
the use of humane practices in the 
slaughter of livestock. 





THE ALL NEW 


HOME on the RANGE 
CO . 


SHEEP 


CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 





TWO BED NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave rovo, Utah 
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VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Let Franklin Products 
Protect Your Sheep 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 
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FRANKLIN er 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly: 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizxos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prices complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

community. 


Ling 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE # AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 
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FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 
* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex —a 
bargain at any pricel 









PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 








Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D. 











American Society of Animal 
Production elects officers 


The American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction, composed of the topmost men 
in animal science in the United States, 
Canada and numerous foreign coun- 
tries, held its Golden Anniversary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1958 in Chicago, 
Illinois. At that time, they elected the 
following officers for 1959: President, 
Dr. W. P. Garrigus, head, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, University of 
Kentucky; vice president, J. K. Loosli, 
professor of animal science, Cornell 
University; secretary-treasurer, Dr. H. 
H. Stonaker, professor of animal hus- 
bandry at Colorado State College. 


Mike Hayes honored in Denver Post 


Red Fenwick’s West, popular column 
in the Denver Post, paid tribute to Mike 
Hayes on December 12. “Mike,” says 
Red Fenwick, “is one man I know who 
could never be put to sleep by counting 
Show him just one and he’s wide 
Show him a sizable herd, and 
A mod- 


sheep. 
awake. 
he’s practically uncontrollable. 
est sign in his office in the Denver Live- 
stock Exchange Building identifies 
Mike as ‘The Sheep Salesman.’ 
There’s hardly a sheep wagon or a ship- 
ping pen in the country where Mike 
Hayes’ name has not been spoken, al- 
ways with respect.” 

The many friends of Mike Hayes in 
livestock circles will endorse this fine 
tribute. 





LUNDAHL SHEEP WAGON 





V Extra high clearance with brakes. 
V Guaranteed to trail true for life of wagon. 
V Adjustable lengths with trail hitch on rear. 


The sheep wagon is made extra heavy and braced to withstand practically any use. 


Our com- 


pany has had twenty years of experience building sheep wagons with over 2000 now in use. 


Manufacturers of Auto-Matic baled hay stacking equipment. Stacks 200 bales in less than one minute. 


EZRA C. LUNDAHL, 


BOX 45, LOGAN, UTAH 
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INC. 


EST. 1920 


Farm population declines 


About 20,827,000 persons were living 
on farms in April, 1958, according to 
an estimate prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census and Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This figure, it is reported, rep- 
resents a decline of more than four 
million persons or 16.9 percent from 
1950. Farm population, which includes 
all people both urban and rural who 
classify their home as being on a farm, 
made up 12 percent of the total popula- 
tion in the United States in April, 1958. 
In 1950, farm population was 16.6 per- 

cent of the total. This is a decrease of 
4.6 percent during the eight-year period. 


Government motions for dismissal of 
consent decree case denied 


Judge Julius H. Miner of the U. S. 
District Court in Chicago on December 
1, denied the Government’s motion to 
dismiss the petitions of three major 
packers for modification of the 1920 
Packers Consent Decree. The case will 
now be decided on its merits by the U.S. 
District Court. Modifications of the 
decree sought by Swift and Company, 
Armour and Company and the Cudahy 
Packing Company would permit them 
to handle a number of non-meat items 
and to engage in retail trade. 


Hampshire Association elects officers 


Don Pullin of Waterloo, Iowa, was 
elected president of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago December 3, 
1958. Vice president is Sam McClure, 
Jr. of Spottswood, Virginia. Roy A. 
Gilman of Stuart, Iowa is secretary. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
for the second year in succession there 
has been a substantial increase in the 
number of purebred Hampshires reg- 
istered. A total of 33,690 registrations 
were made in 1958, 1,000 more than in 
1957. 


University of Nevada offers short 
course in animal diseases 


Commencing February 3, Nevada 
farmers and ranchers may take an 
eight-week course in diseases and para- 
sites of domestic animals offered 
through the Department of Animal 
Husbandry at the Max C. Fleishmann 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nevada. Classes are scheduled for 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 
7:00 to 10:00 o’clock in Room 104 of 
the Agriculture Building. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. 
Donald W. Marble, assistant veterinar- 
ian in the University, who will teach 
the course. 
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Aircraft become farm machines in 


New Zealand 


New Zealand’s 30 percent increase 
in sheep numbers between 1947 and 
1957 was due in large measure to the 
impact of aviation on farming. This 
statement was made by Mr. D. A. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the agricultural ad- 
visory committee of New Zealand Soil 
Conservation and Rivers Control Coun- 
cil recently. 


In more than five million flights in 
10 years, over two million tons of phos- 
phate had been dropped on upwards of 
20 million acres, he said. Nearly 3,000 
tons of clover and grass seed had been 
spread to improve hill country pastures, 
and more than 9,000 tons of weed-killer 
dropped. A total of 22,000 tons of rab- 
bit poison had been scattered, and near- 
ly 2,000 tons of supplies, including 
fencing, distributed. 


Use of Si-Ro-Mark increases in 


Australia 


The Si-Ro-Mark scourable branding 
fluid is now used on 90 percent of the 
sheep in Australia. It has virtually 
eliminated the branding problem for 
the textile manufacturer using Austra- 
lian wool, according to a recent state- 
ment in IWS News Service. 


Pendleton plans national sales program 


The appointment of Mr. August 
Schlueter as manager of Pendleton’s 
expanded Retail Fabrics Division was 
announced recently in Portland, Ore- 
gon, by Mr. C. M. Bishop, president of 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. Mr. Schlueter 
assumed this position December 1 and 
will be responsible for the national 
sales of Pendleton’s 100 percent Virgin 
Wool piece goods. His headquarters 
will be in their New York office at 475 
Fifth Avenue. 


Beginning with the fall 1959 line, 
Pendleton fabrics will be _ offered 
throughout the Nation to selected de- 
partment stores and fabric shops. The 
country will be divided into seven sell- 
ing areas with representatives to be 
announced early in 1959. The line will 
be opened by the first of April. 


New Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture appointed 


Clarence L. Miller has been named 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 
marketing and foreign agriculture. He 
succeeds Don Paarlberg, who recently 
became economic adviser to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Miller has been associate 
chief of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 


National Forest earnings reach billion 
dollar mark 


On November 21, Secretary Benson 
turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the billionth dollar from the 
sale or lease of national forest re- 
sources. This total represents the gross 
income from the national forest system 
since the Forest Service was _ estab- 
lished in 1905. Expenditures since then 
have totaled about $2.5 billion which 
includes protection and management 
costs and the purchase of nearly 19 mil- 
lion acres at a cost of $73,821,700. About 
86 percent of the total came from the 
sale of timber, 11 percent from grazing 
fees and 3 percent from waterpower 
and land use. 
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Cheudketon’ 


Color—coordinated Fabrics 


Pendleton has long been famous for the outstanding 100% Virgin Wool 
fabrics in its fine sportswear. These same fabrics are available in over- 
the-counter piece goods in the West and in the fall will be offered 
throughout the country. The distinctive patterns come in 60 inch width 
and are sponged and ready for the needle. The 


natural draping qualities of wool make it ideal for 


home sewing. 


special label. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS — Portland, Oregon 


Each purchase of Pendle- 


ton fabric includes 
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H.'s where shipping pays off — con- 
dition at the market. This is where shipping 
know-how and facilities prove their value. 

Stock cars, with protective sides and 
flooring, heat-deflecting roofs, running on 
mirror-smooth rails, are pulled on fast 
dieselized freight schedules to market 
centers, by Union Pacific. 

En route are proper rest stops, feed and 
water, to keep stock in condition as they 
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are transported by Union Pacific. 


Most of the major stockyards in the 
West are served directly by Union Pacific 
fast daily schedules. 

As you attend the sessions at the Con- 
vention, and hear the advances reported, 
for the future of your business, remember 
that Union Pacific continues to support 
the future of transportation for shippers 
and travelers. 
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Your NWGA Officers Extend 
Wishes for a Happy New Year! 


Don Clyde, President 


HE Roman God Janus after whom the first month of 

the year, January, is named, was credited with having 
two faces—one turned towards 
the future and the other survey- 
ing the year which had passed. 
The year 1958 brought us finan- 
cial gains, valuable experience 
and many personal accomplish- 
ments and satisfactions. On the 
other side of the ledger, some of 
us suffered losses, made mis- 
takes and encountered sorrows. 
These experiences should be 
carefully stored in our mem- 
ories to profit by in future 
years, but unlike the Roman 
God Janus, we need but one 
face to squarely survey the 
future. 

This is no time for any wool grower to look back and 
waste time in sorrowful contemplation of past misfor- 
tunes. We must move forward, accepting the challenge 
of life presented through daily problems. The future is 
new and demanding. Alert, aggressive action must be ours 
if we are to keep abreast of this fast-moving world in 
which we live, otherwise we shall be left standing alone, 
disconsolate. 

A survey of our prospects and problems for 1959 might 
dismay people with less fortitude than wool growers. Our 
wool market is currently too low to be profitable. How- 
ever, the Wool Act guarantees us a reasonable figure. 
Lamb prices are also in the bottom of the trough and must 
rise considerably to pay out the feeder, who is next year’s 
competitive lamb buyer. Reports of greatly increased im- 
portations of meat from Australia and New Zealand are 
most disconcerting. Under the guise of ‘Conservation”’ 
selfish groups are endeavoring to reduce our grazing lands 
by the enactment of such legislation as the Wilderness 
Bill; and there are other problems. 

As we, the members of the National Wool Growers 
Association, commence our journey into the year of 1959, 
the future seems clouded by uncertainty, yet this is not 
the first time we have faced the future knowing the year 
may be filled with obstacles. Certainly we don’t gain 
success through wishful thinking, or by standing on a 
hilltop scanning the horizon in search of a miracle. 

Men of vision and determination do scan the future to 
set their course and that course will be set by you wool 
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growers at the Portland Convention. Once it is charted, 
it must be followed by aggressive, united action. Our 
problems in the present year may be legion, but the deter- 
mination to meet what comes and make it work out for 
the betterment of all, will carry beyond all road blocks. 

Each new year brings to our industry new problems. 
Their solution offers a stern challenge to us as individuals 
and to our organization. Each administration of the 
National has a sacred obligation to constantly seek to 
improve our industry for the benefit of its membership 
and to ward off injurious or detrimental action from any 
source. The past effectiveness of the National Wool 
Growers Association we owe to men’s minds, hands and 
hard work of yesteryear. What it will be tomorrow de- 
pends on the wisdom and alertness of our leadership and 
the loyalty and support given by you members. 

At the commencement of 1959, may each of us face 
the future with such determination and faith that failure 
can have no place in our thinking, and even less in reality. 
I have faith in the future of this industry. I have faith 
in the character and courage of you wool growers. I have 
faith in the integrity and foresight of your officers who 
will be elected to direct the activities of this Association. 
They will smooth out and find a solution for many of the 
disturbing problems which now appear on the horizon. I 
predict 1959 will be a better year than we think. 


—Don Clyde 


Angus McIntosh, Vice President 


[' is again a pleasure to extend the Season’s Greetings 
to all members of the wool growing industry. 

On the whole, the past year 
has been a better one for the 
sheep business. There has been 
improvement in feed conditions 
over most of the sheep territory. 
We have seen the extension of 
the Wool Act, which should 
assure us of more profitable 
business for the next few years. 

It is my hope for the New 
Year that we will see further 
improvement in the wool and 
lamb markets, and that our 
Nation will continue to enjoy 
peace and prosperity. 

—Angus McIntosh 





David Little, Vice President 


year has passed since last sending you Holiday Greet- 
ings. It has been an eventful year for some of us and 
not the most pleasant to write 
about. In our own operation we 
received 20 cents per pound less 
for our wool clip than we did 
in 1957. In order to gross the 
most dollars for our wool we 
may hope our neighbors get a 
lower price. I cannot subscribe 
to this theory. Our lambs re- 
turned us about the same 
amount as the previous year. 
Feed costs in this part of Idaho 
are about the same, although 
our fall ranges have been very 
dry, increasing the need for 
supplemental feed. Conditions 
in general are that way over most of Idaho. Other pro- 
duction costs have increased. 

There has been a great deal of objection to Govern- 
ment lamb grading by our feeders in Idaho, and as I well 
know, this also applies to beef grading. It seems to me 
we are going backwards in the sheep industry with the 
present outlook for lambs and wool in comparison to beef. 
At the local livestock markets, there is as much as an 8- 
cent-per-pound spread between choice beef and choice 
lamb. I tried to blame part of this on the importation of 
New Zealand lamb, but in checking the figures, also see 
tremendous increase in the importation of beef, both live 
and dressed. 

As an industry we are faced with some very vital 
problems as mentioned above. The best we can do is 
attend our National Convention and work out the best 
possible solution to them. 

I am sorry I have not been able to write a more opti- 
mistic message, but I do wish each and every one of you 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

—David Little 


Harold Josendal, Vice President 


AS we look back on 1958 we see a year highlighted for 
sheepmen by the renewal of the National Wool Act. 
The struggle for this renewal, 
with all the complicating fac- 
tors of agricultural legislation, 
indicates clearly that we must, 
as an industry, make an effort 
in 1959 to do as much as pos- 
sible for ourselves, and depend 
less on special legislation. 
Every opportunity to improve 
our products and product-use 
through research and promotion 
must be followed. 
We look forward to the com- 
ing year as one of opportunity 
-—opportunity to seek a better 
market in an expanding nation- 
al economy, and opportunity to avail ourselves of all that 
research can offer. 
I wish every wool grower and his family a most Happy 
and Successful New Year. 
—Harold Josendal 
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Penrose Metcalfe, Vice President 


HE extension of the Wool Act in 1958, against heavy 

odds, was largely due to the efforts of the National 
Wool Growers Association anc 
especially to the splendid lead- 
ership of President Don Clyde 
who was able to secure the 
cooperation of all phases of the 
wool industry. His work was 
effectively implemented by Sec- 
retary Ed Marsh and backed up 
by representatives of many 
State associations who helped 
materially in Washington. 

We now have three years 
more of grace of which we 
should take full advantage. We 
need to use the wisest heads 
available and develop a sounder 

and more permanent basis for our industry. The main- 
tenance of a Government subsidy will be increasingly 
difficult in the years to come. I am definitely convinced 
the survival of our industry depends on immediate and 
and vigorous research into new uses for wool and mohair, 
the development of better wool products which are more 
versatile and more fully adapted to present-day conditions 
and which will meet competitive products in world mar- 
kets. 

We wool growers, although we already know our prod- 
uct cannot be equaled, should not be complacent or sat- 
isfied, but should encourage the creation of new products 
and of new manufacturing processes of better quality 
materials. Let’s meet the challenge of today with a posi- 
tive, forward looking approach to our problems. 

—Penrose B. Metcalfe 


Hugh Baber, Vice President 


S we approach the end of 1958, it is a privilege to 
extend to the many friends of our industry who so 
loyally supported us in the past 
year, our best wishes for health 
and prosperity for the coming 
year. 

One year ago at this time, we 
were making plans for the re- 
newal of the Wool Act. We 
anticipated difficulties, but I do 
not believe any of us calculated 
the extent of the opposition. 
The accomplishment was due to 
the loyalty and hard work of 
our many friends in Congress, 
and to the growers and industry 
representatives for their untir- 
ing effort. I especially want to 
mention President Clyde, Ed Marsh, Penrose Metcalfe, T. 
A. Kincaid and Everett Shuey. 

Now that we have achieved our goal of a year ago, 
we dare not adopt a complacent attitude and disregard 
the threat of importation of red meat to this country. I 
am sure our National officers are alert to this situation. 

Most of our range country received ample moisture 
last year, and I am sure our industry is operating on a 
sound basis. I believe this is evidenced by the increase 
in sheep numbers and by the prices being paid for replace- 
ment ewes. 


~ 


—Hugh Baber 
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Edwin E. Marsh, Executive Secretary 


F. is a pleasure for me to join with the other officers of 

the National Wool Growers Association in extending 
new year greetings to members 
of the sheep industry. 


I wish I could say that we 
can look forward to 1959 with 
good wool and lamb prices and 
no problems. There is some feel- 
ing in the industry that wool 
prices will strengthen. And even 
though the sheep industry al- 
ways has problems, it apparent- 
ly has the stamina to survive 
and solve them because it is one 
oldest 


aa 
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record. 


today? 


industries on 


Certainly we solved a major problem in 1958 with the 
extension of the National Wool Act. And that very accom- 
plishment points up strongly the fact that organized effort 
was never more important than it is today. Who among us 
believes that the National Wool Act would ever have been 
extended without a strong organized effort and the help 
of so many of you wool growers in letting your congress- 
men know how important this legislation is to the industry 


Who believes that today’s problems—wilderness legis- 
lation and a possible influx of imported lamb—can be 
solved without a chorus of voices joining together to 
make our problems known and to see that something is 
done about them? 

1959 offers 365 days of challenge—a challenge to im- 
prove the economic condition of the sheep industry. To 
achieve such improvement will require that “chorus of 
voices” that comes with strong, effective organization. 


Edwin E. Marsh 


NWGA Acts Quickly to Halt Lamb Market Slump 


HE serious drop in the lamb market 
during December called for imme- 
diate action by officials of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Two major 
factors responsible for the decline in 
both live and dressed prices were heavy 
receipts as compared to the same period 
a year ago, and the discounting of 
weighty lambs. 

Contacts were immediately estab- 
lished with John Logan, president, and 
Kenneth Naden, agricultural counsel, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
as well as Seth T. Shaw of Safeway 
Stores, Inc. These men all agreed to 
do what they could to give lamb a push 
as rapidly as possible. 

The National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion also took similar steps, soliciting 
help from packers as well as chain 
stores. 

Safeway Stores responded almost im- 
mediately. On December 23, Vice Presi- 
dent Rilea W. Doe informed President 
Clyde that telegraphic messages had 
been sent to all Safeway offices stating 
that the next three weeks would be cru- 
cial to lamb growers; that it had been 
agreed Safeway Stores might well push 
lamb continuously until at least Febru- 
ary 1; and that 60-pound carcasses were 
acceptable. The message further said: 
“Tt is a good and timely after-Christmas 
item. Let’s give lamb growers a hap- 
pier New Year.” 

National Association of Food Chains 
also came to the front quickly with as- 
sistance. President Logan on December 
24 sent out a bulletin to about 1200 
operating executives of the 250 member 
companies, calling attention to the cur- 
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rent situation on supply and price of 
lamb. 

“Current lamb supply and price situa- 
tion,” the bulletin stated, “reflect sharp 
change from situation of four weeks 
ago. Growers and feeders are facing 
an unprofitable operation and are asking 
NAFC members for extra merchandis- 
ing effort to help relieve the current 
distress situation. Lamb growers and 
feeders are stepping up their advertis- 
ing and promotional efforts immediately 
to generate more consumer demand for 
their product. They will appreciate 
anything food chains can do to move 
more lamb meat. Conditions may war- 
rant a review of meat merchandising 
schedules to raise lamb sales tonnage 
and to give consumers a _ post-holiday 
change in diet and give them an ex- 
cellent value.” 

J. R. Broadbent, Paul Etchepare and 
possibly other members of NWGA’s 
Special Lamb Committee also will be 
contacting leading chains in the East- 
ern States early in January in the 
interest of securing their further co- 
operation for better lamb merchandis- 
ing. 

The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil has stepped up its lamb promotion 
efforts to help relieve the lamb market 
situation. 

The serious situation in the lamb 
market gave increasing concern to the 
threat of foreign imports. The NWGA 
had been informed that the New Zea- 
land ard Australian Meat Boards, at 
a joint meeting in November, had an- 
nounced as one of their joint policies 
that ‘quantities for times of arrival 


of meat shipments from Australia and 
New Zealand should, when necessary, 
be regulated so as not to disrupt the 
United States market for United States 
industry.” 

On December 26, President Clyde 
cabled J. L. Shute, cuairman, Australian 
Meat Board, and Joseph Maicolm, New 
Zealand Meat Board, advising them of 
present low domestic lamb prices as 
well as the increased number of lambs 
on feed to be marketed from January 
to May along with the early spring lamb 
movement starting in March. The 
cables also expressed appreciation for 
the policy declaration of the Australian 
and New Zealand Meat Boards, and 
strongly urged that, in view of market 
conditions, they divert to other coun- 
tries, shipments planned to reach the 
United States during the next several 
months. 


On this same line, the National Wool 
Growers Association sent the following 
wire to Swift and Company, Armour & 
Company, Wilson & Company, and the 
Rath Packing Company on December 
20's 

“We would like to join in request of 
National Lamb Feeders in their wire 
December 23 urging that all packers, 
jobbers, suppliers, chain stores and 
legitimate meat dealers refrain from 
handling or distributing imported lamb 
carcasses and cuts. Imports at this time 
can further aggravate and seriously 
threaten our already depressed lamb 
market. With lamb prices lowest since 
1956 we urge your assistance on this 
import problem.” 
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Convention Program 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH, PORTLAND, OREGON 


SUNDAY, January 25, 1959 


6:30 


P.M. 


DINNER MEETING MARINE ROOM 
For ExecuTivE COMMITTE! 


Hosts: Oregon Wool Growers Association 


MONDAY, January 26, 1959 


8:00 


8:30 


10:00 


11:00 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


TOUR NO. 1 PENDLETON MILLS 
For MEN DELEGATES 

LUNCH ENROUTI 

Hasts: Pendleton Woolen Mills 

Busses LEAVE Hotet MULTNOMAH 8 
RETURN 3 P.M. 

MEETING 

For ExecuTivE COMMITTEE! 
MEETING 

For AMERICAN Woo. CouNci 
TOUR NO. 2 PENDLETON MILLS 
For MEN DELEGATES 

LUNCH ENROUTI 

Hosts: Pendleton Woolen Mills 

Busses LEAVE Hotret MULTNOMAH 11 
RETURN 4:30 P.M. 

INFORMAL CONFERENCE JR. BALLROOM 
WitrH Bureau oF LAND MANAGEMENT OFFICIALS 
ANY INTERESTED GROWERS INVITED 


A.M. AND 


CAMEO ROOM 


CAMEO ROOM 


A.M. 


AND 


TUESDAY, January 27, 1959 


9:30 


2:00 


8,00 


A.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


FIRST SESSION EMPIRE ROOM 
Presiding: Don Clyde 

Invocation: Rabbi Julius J. Nodel 

Congregation Beth Israel 

“Oregon—1959 Host to the World”: 

Thomas Vaughan, Director, Oregon Historical Society 
President’s Address: Don Clyde 

Treasurer’s Report: Edwin E. Marsh 

Auxiliary President’s Address: Mrs. Rudie Mick 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

ALL ROOMS ON MEZZANINE EXCEPT AS INDICATED 
General Resolutions Blue Room 
Chairman: T. A. Kincaid 
Wool 

Chairman: John Baucus 


Junior Ballroom 


Lamb Marine Room 
Chairman: Hugh Baber 
Federal Lands Emerald Room 
Chairman: L. Elton Gent 
Transportation Cameo Room 
Chairman: Jas. A. Hooper 

Predatory Animals Caravan Room (2nd Floor) 
Chairman: | oyd Sorensen 

Nominating Burgundy Room (2nd Floor) 
Chairman: W. H. Steiwer 
Purebred Breeders 

Chairman: Dr. H. E. Furgeson 
FASHION SHOW GRAND BALLROOM 
Make It Yourse_tr With Woot! 


Miss Woon or 1959 


Bamboo Room 


WEDNESDAY, January 28, 1959 


8:00 A.M. 


9:30 


2:00 


6:00 
7:00 


A.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


MEETING MARINE ROOM 
For RESOLUTIONS REVIEW COMMITTEE 

SECOND SESSION EMPIRE ROOM 
Presiding: Harold Josendal 

Movie: “Featurettes,” American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. 

Lamb Promotion: Mrs. Evadna Hammersley, 
Director, Consumer Service Department, and 

G. N. Winder, President, American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. 

Address: John A. Logan, President, 

National Association of Food Chains 

“Super Farming and the Sheep Industry,” 

Dr. G. Burton Wood, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Oregon State College 
Wool Promotion: Max Schmitt, President, 

The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
THIRD SESSION 
Presiding: R. A. Smiley 
Movie: “Our Public Lands,” Bureau of Land 
Management 

“It’s Cheaper to Improve than to Buy,” E. R. Jack- 
man, Farm Crops Specialist, Oregon State College 
“Our Trip Down Under,” Dominic Eyherabide and 
William McGregor 

Address: O. R. Strackbein, Chairman, Nation-Wide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy 

SOCIAL HOUR 

LAMB BUFFET 

FLooR SHOW AND Danct 
IN GRAND BALLROOM 


EMPIRE ROOM 


ROSE BOWL 
EMPIRE ROOM 


FOLLOWS 


THURSDAY, January 29, 1959 


9:30 


1:00 


A.M. 


P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION EMPIRE ROOM 
Presiding: Don Clyde 

Movie: “Haddon Rig,” Filmed in Australia 
“Wyoming Face Brand for Sheep and Other Wool 
Research Results,” Alexander Johnston, Wool 
Specialist, University of Wyoming 
Adoption of Resolutions 

Election of Officers 
LUNCHEON MEETING 

For ExecuTivE COMMITTEI 


CAMEO ROOM 


We appreciate the fine assistance on convention arrangements by 


the following: 


Bob Albright 

Leo Hahn 

Jerry Herberger 

Walter Holt 

Oregon State Extension Service 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 

Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Portland Wool Trade 

F. L. Ritter 

R. A. Ward 

W. E. Williams 
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Distinguished List of Speakers 
Scheduled for 94th Convention 


JOHN A. LOGAN 
President 


National Association of Food Chains 


AMB marketing problems are of serious concern cur- 

rently to all producers and feeders. To offer coopera- 
tion and helpful information 
looking toward the solution of 
some lamb merchandising dif- 
ficulties, John A. Logan, 
president and director of the 
National Association of Food 
Chains since 1938, will appear 
before the 94th NWGA conven- 
tion in Portland. 

Part of his address will be 
focused on the results of a lamb 
survey in which his association 
has been cooperating with lamb 
producers. Representing an or- 
ganization whose members are 
the largest purchasers and re- 

tailers of lamb, Mr. Logan will have much of interest to 
present. 

Born in Athens, Ohio, Mr. Logan studied at Ohio Uni- 
versity, but left to serve as First Lieutenant in the 258th 
Aero Squadron, A.E.F. from 1917 to 1919. He was injured 
in the war and received the Purple Heart Award. In 1921 
he received a Ph.B. at the University of Chicago and later 
was awarded an LL.D. degree at New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Following several busi- 
ness connections between 1921 and 1934, he became 
executive vice president of the Food and Grocery Chain 
Stores of America, the forerunner of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains. 

Above and beyond his business activities, Mr. Logan 
has served his country and fellowmen in many capacities. 
Only a few will be mentioned here. He served as con- 
sultant to O.P.A, W.F.A. War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Quartermaster Corps, and as a member of the 
Food Procurement Advisory Committee, Division of 
Purchases, Office of Production Management. 

Mr. Logan has worked on the advisory committee to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the National Nutrition Com- 
mittee, President’s Famine Emergency Council, Presi- 
dent’s Citizen’s Food Committee; the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped ; 
the Study Committee on Federal Aid to Agriculture. 

Mr. Logan has also been director of the National 
Council for Community Improvement; a member of the 
Board of Governors and chairman of the Washington 
Committee of the Menninger Foundation; vice chairman 
of the First International Congress on Food Distribution, 
Paris, 1950; chairman, American Committee, Second In- 
ternationa! Congress on Food Distribution, Ostende, 
Belgium, 1953 and of the Third Congress at Rome, 1956. 
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E. R. JACKMAN 
Farm Crop Specialist 


Oregon State College 


6¢N TR. Grass” is the name by which E. R. Jackman, farm 
crop specialist at Oregon State College, is known 
throughout the State of Ore- 
gon. It’s a title earned through 
years of dedication to the adap- 
tation of new grasses to west- 
ern range conditions and the 

improvement of old ones. 
Oregon State College experi- 
ments and work in which Mr. 
Jackman has been a leader in- 
clude the development of a 
multimillion dollar seed indus- 
try; the early recognition of the 
value of crested wheatgrass and 
widespread demonstrations to 
advance its use; pioneering of 
the idea of large grass nurser- 
ies throughout every county in the State so that any 
rancher could see the behavior of all adapted grasses and 
legumes without going to an experiment station; and 
currently the testing of grazing type alfalfas which give 
promise of doubling the forage yield of any range where 
they will grow. This alfalfa test includes several thousand 
acres of field plantings as well as 130 of what OSC calls 
five-variety grazing alfalfa trials. These are all on ranches 
and run from a few acres up to 200 acres. Five varieties 
of grazing type alfalfas are being compared to standard 

types. 

Mr. Jackman came to Oregon State College at Corvallis 
in 1919, after emerging from two years in the regular 
Army as a First Lieutenant. His decision to locate in 
Oregon was influenced, Mr. Jackman says, by the fact that 
his wife, an Oregon girl whom he had married in 1918, 
was pretty sure she would like Oregon better than Mon- 
tana where Mr. Jackman had received his education up 
through college, after an early boyhood in California. 

Naturally “Mr. Grass” has been closely associated with 
Oregon livestockmen. The Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has made him a lifetime member in appreciation 
of his grass work. In addition, through frequent contri- 
butions to many national magazines including the Satur- 
day Evening Post, he has been able to inform farmers and 
ranchers in other areas and the general public of the 
extent and value of grass and other crop projects of 
Oregon State College. 

Mr. Jackman’s informal address titled “It’s Cheaper to 
Improve Than to Buy” will be a practical one, including 
figures on costs and returns. It promises to be one of the 
convention highlights, for every sheepman is interested 
in getting better and more forage for his flock. 





O. R. STRACKBEIN 


Chairman 


Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Export Policy 


R. Strackbein, founder and chairman of the Nation- 

e Wide Committee on Import-Export Policy, is making 

his second appearance before an 
NWGA convention. He will pre- 
sent “plain facts” about the 
possibility of securing adequate 
protection through increased 
tariffs or imposition of quotas 
on wool and lamb. That he will 
handle this assignment most 
capably is assured by his close- 
ness to, and understanding of 
all matters related to foreign 
trade. 
Mr. Strackbein, a native of 
Texas, served the Department 
of Commerce abroad as a Trade 
Commissioner from 1924 to 1930 
and subsequently was with the U. S. Tariff Commission for 
two years as a special expert. Later he became a senior 
staff member of a management engineering firm and spent 
five years in that field. 

Early in 1950 he became chairman of the National 
Labor-Management Council on Foreign Trade Policy, 
which he organized as a means of bringing management 
and labor together to deal with problems created by import 
competition. 

Out of an early 1953 conference of representatives of 
industry, agriculture and labor from all parts of the 
country, which Mr. Strackbein called, grew the Nation- 
Wide Committee on Import-Export Policy. 

In his position as chairman of this group, he has 
testified on many occasions before Senate and House Com- 
mittees on tariff and trade matters. During the past sev- 
eral years he has also made numerous speeches, radio 
broadcasts and TV appearances, including tariff debates 
in many parts of the country. 

Mr. Strackbein is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Texas. 


DON CLYDE 
President 


National Wool Growers Association 


ON Clyde, one of Utah's most prominent sheepmen, 

now completing his second year as president of the 
National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, has firmly established 
himself as a top-ranking speak- 
er in and for the sheep indus- 
try. 

His annual presidential ad- 
dress promises to be one pro- 
ductive of progressive thinking 
and action on the part of sheep- 
men, not only as individuals 
but as an organized body. It 
undoubtedly will be a major 
highlight of the convention. 


DR. G. B. WOOD 


Head, Department of Agricultural Economics 


Oregon State College 


JITH an increasing number of satellites moving around 
in outer space, everyone knows “we are living in a 
changing world.” Not all of us 
know the meaning of the 
changes. 
Dr. G. B. Wood, head of the 
Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Oregon State Col- 
lege, has agreed to interpret 
some of the changes in the agri- 
cultural and economic picture 
at the 94th NWGA convention. 
Dr. Wood has a wide reputation 
as a speaker who is able to talk 
about scientific and economic 
facts in an understandable and 
interesting way. 
He has been head of the 
Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment at Oregon State since 1951. Prior to that he was 
assistant director of research for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration at St. Paul, and senior economist for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Wood also has had many appointments which show 
recognition of his ability, such as: member, National Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Policy of the Farm Foundation, 
since 1953; member, 14-man Interim Advisory Committee 
to Secretary of Agriculture Benson, January-August 1953; 
member, U. S. Council of International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists since 1953; member, Board of 
Trustees, American Institute of Cooperation, since 1953; 
member, 18-man National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion appointed by President Eisenhower, 1953-1956; mem- 
ber, Advisory Council of the Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers Association since 1953. 

Born in Medford, Oregon, Dr. Wood has an M.S. degree 
in agricultural economics from Oregon State College and 
a Ph.D. in agricultural economics (marketing) from the 
University of Wisconsin. 


MRS. RUDIE MICK 


President, Women’s Auxilia ry 


National Wool Growers Association 


RS. Rudie Mick of St. Onge, South Dakota, will cover 
lamb and wool promotion and organization activities 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 
In this, her second year as 
president of the Auxiliary, Mrs. 
Mick has traveled from coast 
to coast and border to border in 
coordinating and _ stimulating 
the efforts of the women to pro- 
mote the industry’s products 
through the Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest, the National 
Miss Wool program, and special 
lamb projects. 
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DR. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 


Wool Specialist 


University of Wyom ing 


R. Alexander Johnston, wool specialist and professor 
of Wool Technology at the University of Wyoming, has 
worked unceasingly through 
research and practical demon- 
stration to secure for domestic 
wool the best possible market 
price. His work has covered 
shrinkage, core sampling, pro- 
jection measurement of wool 
fibers, moisture in wool, grease 
wool preparation, culling of 
sheep, wool processing and man- 
ufacture, marketing, wool de- 
fects, and face branding of 
sheep. 

Dr. Johnston came from Scot- 
land as a young man. After 
obtaining B.S. and M.S. degrees from the University of 
Wyoming in 1933 and 1936 respectively, he became asso- 
ciated with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
first post was that of assistant animal fiber technologist 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry. He left that position 
in 1937 to become assistant wool specialist and assistant 

professor at the Wyoming University. 

On leave of absence from the University, he served as 
chief of the Wool Division of USDA’s Production and 
Marketing Administration during 1944-45. He has been at 
the Wyoming University since then, except for one year 
(1955) spent as guest professor of wool science at the 
NSW University of Technology in Australia. 


MAX F. SCHMITT 
President 


The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


AX F. Schmitt has been president of the Wool Bureau 
since January, 1954. Prior to that time he was 

associated with such national 

advertising firms as Foote, Cone 

& Belding, J. Walter Thompson 

Company and Young & Rubi- 

cam, Inc. In his work with these 

agencies, he was closely identi- 

fied with the wool textile indus- 

try. For 13 years he was in 

charge of sales promotion, mer- 

chandising and publicity for the 

Collins and Aikman Corpora- 

tion, handling an _ extensive 

range of wool and other textiles. 

He will present to the 94th convention recent develop- 


ments in the promotion and advertising work of the Wool 


Bureau, Inc. 
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THOMAS VAUGHAN 


Director 


Oregon Historical Society 


REGON is proudly celebrating its centennial during 
1959. So it is very appropriate that the address of 
welcome to the 94th convention 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association be given by Thomas 
Vaughan, who as a member of 
the Oregon Centennial Commis- 
sion has been active in prepara- 
tion of the event. Mr. Vaughan 
is also director of the Oregon 
Historical Society and editor of 
the Oregon Historical Quarter- 

ly. 
A native of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Mr. Vaughan has a B.A. 
degree from Yale University, 
and an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He also did 

predoctoral work at Wisconsin. 

He is a member of Pacific Northwest History and 
Research Executive Board, Pacific Northwest History 
Conference, National Council American Association for 
State and Local History, American Studies Association, 
American Museum Association, American Historical As- 
sociation, and other similar groups. He also participated 
both nationally and locally in the planning and celebration 
of the Lewis and Clark Sesquicentennial. 

Mr. Vaughan’s welcome address to the NWGA conven- 
tion will be on the subject: “Oregon—1959 Host to the 
World.” 


G. NORMAN WINDER 
President 


American Sheep Producers Council 


IDENING old outlets and building new ones for lamb 

through promotion and advertising will be the center 
of the presentation by President 
G. N. Winder of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 

As the owner of one of the 
larger sheep outfits in north- 
western Colorado, and as presi- 
dent during World War II years, 
Mr. Winder has had a very 
practical briefing on lamb mar- 
keting difficulties. He also 
received a very good _ back- 
ground in meat promotion as 
the NWGA’s representative on 
the Board of Directors of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board from 1943-1951, and as 

its chairman from July, 1953 to July, 1955. 

Mr. Winder will be assisted im his report by Mrs. 
Evadna Hammersley, director, ASPC’s Consumer Service 
Department. 
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ees McGregor, president of the Washington Wool Growers Association, 
and Dominic Eyherabide, immediate past president of the California Wool 
Growers Association, are representing the National Wool Growers Association 
in a special tour of New Zealand the early part of January as guests of the 


Federated Farmers of New Zealand, Inc. 


Other guests on the tour are repre- 


sentatives of the major farm organizations of the United States. 
Messrs. McGregor and Eyherabide will report to the convention their 
observations of New Zealand, its sheep industry and lamb marketing plans. 


DOMINIC EYHERABIDE 


WILLIAM McGREGOR 


President 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


ILLIAM McGregor was born in Portland, Oregon, but 
grew up in Hooper, Washington, on the ranch founded 


~ 


by his grandfather and three 
great uncles in the ’80s—the 
McGregor Land and Livestock 
Company. As vice president of 
the company, Mr. McGregor 
lives at the ranch with his wife, 
the former Nancy Rohwer of 
Phoenix, Arizona. In addition to 
farming and feeding cattle, the 
McGregor Company runs _ six 
thousand breeding ewes and a 
thousand yearlings. 

Mr. McGregor has B.A. de- 
grees from both the College of 
the University of Chicago and 
the University of California at 


D 


Immediate Past President 


California 


Wool Growers Association 


OMINIC Eyherabide was born in Bakersfield, California, 


the son of Basque parents. 


BA 


Berkeley. 


cago.” From 1951 
Army, mostly in Japan and Korea. 
the rank of Sergeant First Class. 


This unique situation, he says is due to the 
“rather peculiar organization of the University of Chi- 
to 1954, Mr. McGregor spent in the 
He was discharged in 


Feeders Draft Strong Import Resolution 


\ very strong resolution asking that 
steps be taken immediately to se- 
emergency legislation to control 
the importation of foreign meats was 
adopted by the National Lamb Feeders 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 12, 
1958. 

The resolution 


WHEREAS, during the past year the 
importation of foreign meat has increased 
to an alarming tonnage and with imports 
for the next few months coming in an even 
larger supply, the future of lamb produc- 
tion and processing in this country is in 
serious danger, and 

WHEREAS, the sheep and wool industry 
is now receiving aid in the amount of ap- 
proximately seventy million dollars to pro- 
mote and encourage production through the 
incentive program, we cannot but feel that 
uncontrolled importation of lamb would 
seriously undermine this program, and 

WHEREAS, this foreign meat has for 
years moved into other areas of the world 
under prearranged agreements and could 
now do so without distress, we 

Therefore, RESOLVE that the National 
Lamb Feeders Association independently 
and in association with other livestock and 


cure 


follows: 
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farm organizations take immediate steps to 
seek emergency legislation to control the 
importation of foreign meats, and 

Further, that the officers of this associa- 
tion make immediate contact with selected 
members of Congress, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and with the leaders of other organ- 
izations to develop a concerted and united 
approach to this problem. 


The feeder organization also opposed 
U. S. Government grading of foreign- 
produced lamb, either abroad or within 
the United States, thereby giving it the 
label of domestic-produced lamb. 

The feeders also declared that Gov- 
ernment grading is not beneficial to the 
efficient merchandising of lambs. 

They voted to continue support for 
the efforts of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board to secure funds for the 
promotion of red meats on a national 
basis, and asked that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act be amended to permit 
collection of funds. 

The association’s resolution on hu- 
mane slaughtering urged that methods 
by the Humane Slaughter Commission 


His father entered the 
sheep business in 1900 and 
Dominic was raised practically 
in sheep camps. He started in 
the sheep business himself in 
1937, but gave it up in 1941 to 
enter the Armed Services. He 
served until 1946, coming out as 
a Captain in the Air Force. Mr. 
Evherabide then went back into 
the sheep business and_ has 
been operating around 3,000 
ewes in the Bakersfield area 
since then. 

As president of the California 
Wool Growers Association from 
August 1956 to August 1958, 


Mr. Eyherabide proved to be familiar with all problems 
affecting the livestock business and to have a particularly 
broad understanding of its marketing problems. 


be relatively inexpensive, efficient and 
practical under mass slaughtering oper- 
ations. 

The members of the National Lamb 
Feeders Association are requesting the 
assistance of their Congressional dele- 
gation in securing a reversal of the 
ruling that pulled wool does not come 
within the agricultural exemption of 
Section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Also the feeders by resolution are 
asking the rail carriers to request the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant proportionate reductions in both 
livestock rates and rates on dressed 
meat and meat products whenever a 
reduction is requested on specific move- 
ments of either product. 

All officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, Lester Stratton, Wentworth, South 
Dakota; vice presidents, James Wagner 
of Lamar, Colorado, Harold Ledingham 
of Mitchell, Nebraska, J. W. Brown of 
Ft. Collins, Colorado and Otis Budlong 
of Waterloo, Iowa. Carl Montegna of 
Kansas City, Missouri, was continued 
as secretary-treasurer with Leo Peddi- 
cord of Wamego, Kansas, as assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 
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608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


URING the brief six-month period 

that Woolen and Worsteds of Amer- 
ica has been in existence, the public 
relations program planned and devel- 
oped by Robert 8S. Taplinger Associates, 
Inc., has progressed in step with or- 
ganizational plans to unify all segments 
of the American wool textile industry 
from sheep grower to fabric manufac- 
turer. 

The concept of an_ inter-industry- 
sponsored propaganda effort on behalf 
of American-made products of wool has 
enjoyed a heartening reception from all 
elements of the trade. 

Emphasized in statements by industry 
leaders in the recent Senate hearings on 
the problems of the domestic textile 
industry, the need for this program is 
now generally recognized by all related 
factors of the American wool growing, 
processing, spinning and weaving 
trades. 

Officers of Woolens and Worsteds of 
America now directing this unified pro- 
motional program reflect, through their 
affiliations, its broad national scope. 
They include: G. Norman Winder, Pres- 
ident — President, American Sheep 
Producers Council, Denver, Colorado; 
William I. Kent, Vice President—Pres- 
ident, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and President, Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Clifton 
Heights, Pennsylvania; Ronald A. 
Mitchell, Vice President-Director, Wool 
Manufacturers Council, Northern Tex- 
tile Association and Treasurer, Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Company, Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut; George A. Ott, 
Vice President—President, Boston Wool 
Trade Association and officer, Richard 
Ott and Son, Boston, Massachusetts; I. 
A. Wyner, Vice President—Chairman, 
The Jersey Institute and President, I. 
A. Wyner and Company, New York City. 

Other officers of the organization 
include: Walter Pfluger, Treasurer- 
Director, American Sheep Producers 
Council; J. M. Jones, Assistant Treas- 
urer-Executive Secretary, American 
Sheep Producers Council; Robert S. 
Taplinger, Secretary-President, Robert 
S. Taplinger Associates, Inc., New York. 


VIDENCE that the 

sumer now is being made aware of 
the increasing threat to the national 
economy resulting from imports of wool 
textile products, was revealed in a re- 
cent newspaper article distributed on a 
national basis. 

Based on a detailed survey, the article 


American con- 
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points out that more than 2,000 recent 
news stories have been published by 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, calling public attention to 
import-attributed losses suffered by 
domestic sheep producers, wool proces- 
sors and textile mills—with the Na- 
tion’s flocks reduced from 54 million to 
27 million and more than 200 woolen 
and worsted mills forced out of busi- 
ness since World War II. 


ESIDENTS of “grass-roots America” 

were made aware of the serious 
impact of competition from abroad, 
through an editorial written by Woolens 
and Worsteds of America specialists, 
which appeared in more than 110 news- 
papers from coast to coast, during the 
past two months. 


A nationally syndicated column by 
!\ Phyllis Battelle, entitled “We’re 
Importing Trouble!”, was distributed 
last month by King Features Syndicate 
to important high-circulation major 
city newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. This column has caused wide- 
spread interest and comment by 
important industry leaders since its ap- 
pearance. Copies of this significant 
commentary on the import problem are 
available without charge from Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc. 


(G Norman Winder, president of Wool- 
J Worsteds of 
acted as spokesman for the new non- 
profit organization in a series of inter- 


ens and America, 


articles describing the aims, 
purposes and_ recent activities of 
WAWA. These articles were published 
by the New York Times, the Journal of 
Commerce, Women’s Wear Daily, Daily 
News Record, as well as newspapers in 
other key cities serviced by United 
Press International. 

Mr. Winder was also interviewed for 
a nationally syndicated’ transcribed 
radio program distributed to more than 
100 stations. 


view 


areca and Worsteds of America 
has been designated by the United 
States Olympic Committee as the co- 
ordinating agency to clothe the U. S. 
Olympic Team, which will compete in 
the Winter Olympic Games to be held at 
Squaw Valley, California, in February, 
1960. This designation provides a 
springboard for expanding the promo- 
tion of American woolen and worsted 
products. 


New Chemical Fiber 
Development Looms 


A new chemical fiber for clothing that 
‘% is expected to sell from 20 to 25 
percent below present prices of nylon 
and Dacron is looming up. It is poly- 
propylene. Related to the polyethylene 
plastics now used in squeeze bottles and 
film packaging for foods, it is described 
as being light with high strength. It 
is also said to be wrinkle resistant. 


The reason for its possible low price 
is that it is made from cheap, plentiful 
by-products of crude oil refining. 


Apparently the fiber has some dis- 
tance to go before it is ready for the 
clothing market. A big Italian chemical 
company is reportedly nearing the goal, 
but in America the fiber, it is said, still 
feels more like wax than wool. Experi- 
menters believe, however, that it will 
eventually become one of the major 
classes of apparel fibers. 

Meantime, competition for the syn- 
thetic market is growing keener. When 
DuPont introduced nylon, it stood alone 
as the producer of true synthetic fiber. 
Today it is competing with Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak Company and 
American Cyanamid Company, and all 
the other big chemical companies are 
trying to get into this type of produc- 
tion. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, synthetic fiber production for the 
first nine months of 1958 trailed the 
1957 period by 19 percent. It was said 
then that unless fiber makers broke all 
records by the end of December, output 
for 1958 would drop below the year 
before for the first time in history. 

Early in December, DuPont cut prices 
on some types of Dacron and Orlon 
fiber in a move to broaden the market. 
While reductions varied, they were 
about 8 the average for 
Dacron staple and 5 percent for Orlon 


percent on 


staple. Three-denier Dacron staple 


used in wool blends for suits was re- 
duced from $1.41 to $1.36 a pound. A 
cut to $1.18 from $1.20 per pound was 
made in 4.5-, 6- and 10-denier Orlon 
staple. 

This is the 


change on these fibers since November 


said to be first price 
1956, when prices were increased 3 to 6 
cents a pound. 

Garment makers are reported as ex- 
that the 


reductions would have little if any ef- 


pressing the opinion recent 


fect on prices of finished clothing. 
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Scenic Oregon, Pucturesqu 
Setting for 94th Annua 


HIS year Oregon, host State for the 94th Annual 

National Wool Growers Association Convention, 
will celebrate a centennial of statehood. 

It was on St. Valentine’s Day, 1859, that this proud 
“Pioneer of the Pacific Northwest” donned the robes 
of Statehood and placed her star—the 33rd—on the 
United States flag. 

Oregon’s proud and colorful history dates back 
over many centuries. However, little more than 100 
years of that history are even relatively well-known 
to the white man. 

The country was originally inhabited by many 
Indian tribes, including the Chinooks and Flatheads. 
In the early 1800’s the name Oregon meant all the 
vast Pacific Northwest between California and 
Alaska. During this time and the years immediately 
preceding, four nations—Russia, Spain, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States—explored the region and 
claimed ownership of it. 


Basis for Claims 


Russia laid claim to the region by virtue of early 

explorations of Vitus Bering in 1741. First official 

Spanish claim to the country was made in 1775 by 

3runo Heceta, who sited the mouth of the Columbia 

River, but thought it to be a bay. Great Britain based 

her claim to the Oregon country upon the landings 

Shown above is the interior of the world’s largest log cabin—the and explorations of John Meares in 1788 and Wil- 

famed Forestry Building at Portland. The structure was built in 1905 liam Broughton in 1792. It is Broughton who re- 

as part of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Fifty-two large firs march ceives credit for being the first white man ever to 
the length of the central hall. Each of the firs contains 8,500 board see famed Mt. Hood. 


feet of lumber—enough to build an average-sized American home. ae a : i 
‘ United States claim to the area was first made 


after Captain Robert Gray sailed into the mouth of 
the Columbia River; discovered it was not a bay, and 
. named it after his ship. U.S. claims to the 
H, area were further strengthened following 
hin é the Louisiana Purchase and the overland 
journey and explorations of Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark from the Missis- 
sippi region of the United States to the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

By 1825, both Spain and Russia had 
surrendered their claims to the area, leav- 
ing the struggle for possession to Great 
Britain and the United States. 


4 


War Threatened 


The rivalry between these two nations 
was so intense that in 1844 the political 
slogan “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” (54°40’) 
helped elect James K. Polk president of the 
United States. 

However, two years later both nations 
agreed to the 49th parallel as the common 
boundary west of the Rocky Mountains. In 
Timberline Lodge on the slopes of magnificent Mount Hood is a winter play- 1848, Congress created the Territory of 
ground cot pee? ayo 2 hee or wn Prag ee — a Oregon, the southwest part of which was 
; 7 ed, extinct voleano—is goo 0 yer to June, and reaches ? ° . . 
peak of excellence during the pinatahen to March period. A three-mile aerial admitted to the Union in 1859 as the pres- 
tramway near the lodge is a must for all visitors. ent State of Oregon. 
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ortland Form Perfect 


Association Assembly 


Although migration into the great Oregon coun- 
try had begun as early as the middle 1830's, the 
“great” migration began in earnest in 1843. Liter- 
ally thousands of hardy pioneers traversed the 
famed “Oregon Trail” from St. Louis and other 
“frontier” outposts to the Oregon region. Population 
in the area rapidly began swinging upward. The 
trail is followed today by U. S. Highway 30. 

It was also in 1843 that the first U. S. Government 
west of the Rockies was organized at Champoeg, on 
the Willamette River, between present-day Portland 
and Salem. Champoeg is now a State park. 

In 1845 the first public schools were established 
in the area and the State’s largest city, Portland, 
was founded. 

A series of Indian wars began in 1847 and lasted 
until 1880. These wars and the discovery of gold 
in California in 1848 greatly interrupted settlement 
of the Oregon country for some time. 


Development Opens Area 


Finally, the development of several important 
industries opened the area more fully to settlement 
and proved to be a real source of attraction to the 
State. 

In 1866 the first fish cannery was established on 

the Columbia River; the University of Oregon was 
chartered in 1872 and opened its doors in 1876; the 
Northern Pacific Railroad linked Portland with the 
East in 1883; great expansion of the lumber indus- 
try began in 1890, and a system of dams to utilize 
hydro-electric power resources was begun in the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s. The power-development 
program is still being carried on today. 
Several great dams including the mammoth 
Bonneville Dam have been completed or are 
presently under construction on the Colum- 
bia and its major tributaries. 

Oregon was originally nicknamed the 
“Beaver State” for its once rich yield of 
beaver pelts. Today the fur trade has been 
replaced by other great sources of wealth 

one of which is the vast timber industry. 


Valuable Resources 


Oregon has 30 million acres of forest and 
cuts more lumber than any other State. It 
supplies one-fifth of the Nation’s needs. 
This product, plus the yield from its farms, 
mines and fisheries, supplies raw materials 
for its most important industry, manufac- 
turing. 

A mild climate and fertile soil help pro- 
duce a rich variety of crops in many parts 
of the State. Fruit, particularly pears and 
apples; grains, including wheat and barley; 
truek crops and hay are among the farm 
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One of the spots of real scenic grandeur in the Portland area is 
Multnomah Falls, second highest waterfall in the United States. 
Water cascading over the rock walls of the Columbia gorge form a 
620-foot veil of foamy white. Multnomah is only one of 11 waterfalls 
in an 11-mile stretch of the famous Columbia River Scenic Highway 
east of Portland. 


The Columbia River carved one of the world’s most beautiful and majestic 
gorges through the heart of the Cascade Mountains. Here at Crown Point 
the gorge stretches in magnificent panorama. Across the river loom the 
Washington shores. Crown Point, 24 miles east of Portland, is 750 feet above 
the river. No visitor should miss this scenic attraction. 
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Association Assembly eu 


crops produced in abundance through- 
out the State. 

Throughout eastern Oregon there 
are vast stretches of grasslands ideally 
suited for livestock grazing. It is here 
and in southern Oregon that most of 
the livestock interests are located. Ore- 
gon rates high among the States for 
beef cattle and calf production, and is 
one of the growing producers of dairy 
products and sheep. The present sheep 
population is 847,000, some two percent 
higher than the 1957 population. 

Other natural resources that contrib- 
ute to the economy of the State are 
mineral deposits, fish, tourist attrac- 
tions and shipping. 


11 Large Cities 


The State has 11 cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000. Of these, 
only Pendleton and Bend lie entirely 
east of the Cascade Mountains. 

The largest cities are in the Willam- 
ette Valley. These include Salem, the 
State capital and second largest city; 
Eugene, the home of the University of 
Oregon and third largest city; Corval- 
lis, home of Oregon State University 
and fifth largest city, and, of course, 
Portland, the State’s industrial capital 


and largest city (more than eight times 
larger than the State capital) and a 
valuable ocean port by way of the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette Rivers. 

Wool growers flying to Portland for 
the first time for the 94th NWGA con- 
vention will easily be able to see the 
reasons for the city’s importance long 
before they land at the municipal air- 
port. 


Vast Basin 


Spread below their plane will be the 
vast Columbia River basin, with its 
wealth of farms, fisheries, timber and 
waterpower. Portland is the gateway 
to this mighty realm of some 300,000 
square miles—a region larger than the 
Atlantic States, from Maine to South 
Carolina, put together. 

The key to Portland’s commanding 
position is water transportation. The 
city is situated in far northwestern 
Oregon, and lies on both sides of the 
Willamette River, 14 miles southeast of 
its confluence with the mighty Colum- 
bia. 

A channel 500 feet wide and 35 feet 
deep, built by the Federal Government 
and the city in a 13-year period from 
1905 to 1918, enables large ocean-going 
vessels to reach Portland, 113 miles 
inland from the vast Pacific. 


PAOLA LOLISLLLELLOPPDPPPPPEPEPPOYD 


Time's Short - Make Convention Reservations Now! 


(Fill out this blank and send to:) 


Convention Bureau, Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
824 S. W. 5th Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 


First Choice Hotel: 





Second Choice Hotel: 





























Consequently Portland is the center 
for industry in the area and Oregon’s 
chief city. Portland produces some 50 
percent of Oregon’s manufactured 
goods and possesses about a fourth of 
the State’s total population. 

The city’s chief products are lumber 
and millwork. Within a radius of 150 
miles, stand forests estimated to have 
335 billion board feet of lumber—about 
one-fifth of the Nation’s total reserve. 

Fruits and vegetables from the Wil- 
lamette Valley and fish from near-by 
rivers and the not-too-distant Pacific 
Ocean make the city one of the major 
West Coast canning centers. 

Cattle, sheep and grain from the Co- 
lumbia Plateau supply Portland’s meat, 
leather and milling industries. It also 
has a number of large woolen and knit- 
ting mills. Some of these mills include 
such nationally prominent names as 
Pendleton and Portland, which are not 
only closely tied in with manufacturing, 
but with the history of Portland and 
Oregon as well. 


Establish Mill 


The Pendleton people, for example, 
were among the first sheepmen to enter 
the Oregon country. To develop a mar- 
ket for their wool and provide the home 
trade with a much needed supply of 
wearing apparel and blankets, these 
sheepmen took the initiative in 1857 to 
establish a woolen mill in their new 
homeland, where natural conditions 
were especially favorable for woolen 
manufacturing, as well as for wool 
growing. 

Equipment for the mill was purchased 
in the New England States and shipped 
to Oregon around Cape Horn. Four 
craftsmen were also employed to super- 
vise the operation of the new plant. 
These men and their families also jour- 
neyed from the East, taking the shorter 
route across the Isthmus of Panama. 

The direct descendants of these pio- 


I prefer: single double twin suite neer wool growers and manufacturers 
ae have continued this close association 
Arrival: January 1959 A.M. ___ P.M. in the production of 100 percent virgin 
Departure: January , 1959 A.M. P.M. wool products. 
Tours Scheduled 
Name As a convention highlight, the Pendle- 
ton Mills have arranged guided tours 
Addwess for conventioning sheepmen through 
their facilities—showing the production 
HOTELS AVAILABLE: of wool fabrics from the time the fleece 
Single Double Twin Suite is taken from the sheep until it is turned 
Multnomah Hotel (headquarters)........ $8-9 $9-12 $12-16 $25 out in a finished consumer product. 
nM OC 8-9 9-12 12-16 * Special buses will take wool growers 
Seen iol 6-8 7-9 9-12 ™ to Pendleton’s scouring plant, fabric 
tal H mill and Portland garment factory. The 
Imperial spate cohen for free tour will include lunch and is open 
Oregon delegation) .......................... 6-7 7-10 8-12 po to anyone attending the convention. 


aad ; ; 
Suites available at varied rates. Men’s tours leave Monday, January 


26, at 8 and 11 a.m., while a woman’s 
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(Continued on page 39) 
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December and January 


Important to Utah W ork 


OR a number of years, the months 

of December and January have been 
very important in the work of the Utah 
Wool Growers, as numerous conferences 
with groups carrying on necessary serv- 
ices for the sheep industry are held in 
the interest of better sheep manage- 
ment. 

Representatives from each forest, as 
a State National Forest Committee, 
meet with representatives of the U. S. 
Forest Service to iron out past diffi- 
culties and to work for better present 
and future relations. This has proved 
effective, but has not corrected all of 
the difficulties. 

A conference between Bureau of 
Land Management officials and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Lands 
is held to discuss the management of 
winter range and the relationship of 
the sheep industry to public land use. 
The object of this discussion is to se- 
cure a better carrying out of the intent 
of the legislation which created the 
grazing districts—to stabilize the live- 
stock industry and to improve the con- 
ditions under which sheep are grazed 
on the winter range. 

The tremendous loss through preda- 
tors resulted in a State law which pro- 
vides for a State Predatory Animal 
Committee. This committee works very 
effectively with the State Department 
of Agriculture and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. A consider- 
able number of meetings during the 
year are required, highlighted by the 
conference prior to the convention. 

The 52nd annual convention of the 
Utah Wool Growers will be held Jan- 
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W. P. Rickard 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 





J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


uary 16 and 17, 1959, at which time all 
of these reports and conferences will 
be compiled in a general report. Asso- 
ciation directors will have their annual 
dinner on the night of January 15, at 
which time final arrangements will be 
made for the convention during the 
next two days. The same evening the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 
will be held. This is an outstanding 
event for Salt Lake and the wool indus- 
Ly; 
—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers 


Convention Attendance 
Vital to Sheep Industry 


ERY shortly our National Convention 

will be in session. It appears to me 
that it is becoming more and more im- 
perative that we wool growers make a 
real effort to attend not only our 
National Convention but also State 
conventions and county meetings as 
well. We are not as many in number, 
compared to some years ago, so I be- 
lieve it is going to take everyone to 
keep our associations strong. 

Someone at our recent State conven- 
tion remarked: “There is a good crowd 
here but not too many wool growers,” 
meaning, of course, we were outnum- 
bered by invited guests, interested 
persons, Government employes, etc. 

Only by strong county, State and 
National associations will we be heard. 
To achieve that strength it is going to 





William McGregor 
Washington 





Dan Fulton 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 


Montana 
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R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Lance Sears 
Texas 


= 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


take all wool growers and necessitate 
that they be active. 
See you in Portland. 
—J. Norman Stratton, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


Montana Meet Termed 


‘One of Most Successful’ 


HE Diamond Jubilee (75th annual) 

Convention of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association was held in Great 
Falls the first week in December. It 
was one of the most successful conven- 
tions, I believe, that the association has 
ever held. There was a quite large at- 
tendance at the convention, and a very 
large attendance and much interest in 
the problems discussed at the committee 
meetings. Practically all of the discus- 
sion was on the positive side of the 
questions rather than on the negative 
side, as sometimes occurs at this type 
of meeting. 

The highlight of the convention was 
the talk by President Clyde of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Mr. 
Clyde made a very outstanding address, 
and, when he completed his talk, he 
received a standing ovation, which was 
completely spontaneous and entirely in 
appreciation of the great talk that 
President Clyde made. 

We are now looking forward to the 
National Wool Growers Convention in 
Portland the latter part of January. We 
hope and expect it will maintain the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Blizzards and Below Zero Temperatures Fail 
To Disrupt Montana Diamond Jubilee Convention 


VER 400 wool growers did not let 

severe blizzards and below zeru 
weather keep them from celebrating the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association in 
Great Falls, Montana, December 3 to 5. 
The affair is designated as one of the 
best conventions ever held in Montana. 


The association chose Dan Fulton of 
Ismav, to head their organization for 
another year, and the Board of Direc- 
tors again elected Don Tavenner of 
Deer Lodge as vice president. Everett 
E. Shuey was continued in the office of 
secretary-treasurer of the Montana 
Association. 

Keen Interest Evidenced 

The large attendance at committee 
meetings the first day gave evidence 
of keen interest by members in industry 
problems. The results of the excellent 
committee work are given in digested 
form at the conclusion of this report. 

The official opening of the convention 
on December 4 was devoted largely to 
organization reports. President Fulton 
told of accomplishments during the 
year and outlined some problems still 
unsolved. Secretary Shuey’s report 
showed the Montana Association in 
sound financial condition. 

The 1958 work of the National Wool 
Growers Association was covered by 
President Don Clyde. His address, ac- 
cording to Secretary Shuey, was one 
“of the finest ever presented to the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, 
and the crowd showed their apprecia- 
tion by giving him a standing ovation.” 

At the afternoon session, addresses 
were made by J. M. Jones, executive 
secretary of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Denver, Colorado; E. 
J. Skibby, chairman of the Montana 
Fish & Game Commission, Lewistown, 
Montana; and W. D. Embree, Jr., tax 
consultant for the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee, of Denver, Colorado. 


Valuable Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion presented by the 
Montana Veterinary Research Labor- 
atory at Bozeman and the Montana 
Livestock Sanitary Board of Helena 
made the morning session of the last 
convention day a very valuable one for 
sheepmen. The panel dealt with the 
problems of sheep diseases and sanita- 
tion. Don Tavenner, a director of the 
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DAN FULTON 


.. re-elected president 


association and member of the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory Ad- 
visory Committee, was moderator. 
Members of the panel included: J. W. 
Safford, State Veterinary Surgeon; 
Hadleigh Marsh, D.V.M.; W. W. Hawk- 
ins, D.V.M.; and W. C. Marquardt, 
PH.D. all from the Bozeman laboratory. 

The Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test, a feature of the program on the 
second afternoon, was rated as the best 
ever held in Montana. 

Forest Service Exhibit 

Considerable interest was also 
shown in the very instructive display 
of photographs and plants arranged by 
the U. S. Forest Service of Missoula, 
Montana. 

A maximum crowd attended the social 
hour, annual banquet and sheepmen’s 
ball in the Rainbow Hotel the evening 
of December 4. The banquet, of course, 
featured roast leg of lamb. 

All of the sessions and social events 
of Montana’s Diamond Jubilee were 
characterized by a spirit of enthusiasm 
and optimism in the future of the sheep 
industry. 

The Montana Association by resolu- 
tion: 

Expressed deep sorrow over the loss of 
many members during the past year and 
extended sincere sympathy to their families. 

Urged every purchaser of wool in Mon- 


tana to cooperate in making dues deduction 
at time of wool sale and urged every pro- 


ducer to cooperate by paying his dues in 
this manner; thanked and commended those 
firms and individual buyers who have aided 
in this program. 

Approved action of Montana Livestock 
Commission in providing for paint brands 
on specified locations, etce., as published in 
December 1958 issue of the Montana Wool 
Grower, and recommended association mem- 
bers properly record their brands with the 
Commission. 

Favored effective quotas on foreign im- 
ports of lamb and mutton. 

Recommended to Secretary of Agriculture 
that deductions from incentive payments 
for promotion and advertising work of 
American Sheep Producers Council remain 
at present level; also directed association 
officers to use every effort to insure that 
the next referendum relative to deductions 
for ASPC be passed by a large margin. 


Opposes Tariff Reduction 


Opposed moves to reduce tariffs on man- 
ufactured wool products; recommended that 
in instances where adverse effects are felt 
tariffs be increased and tariff quotas be 
established. 

Strongly urged President of the United 
States to assist domestic wool manufactur- 
ing industry by continuation of the 1956 
order invoking the Geneva wool fabric res- 
ervation. 

Strongly opposed any action, legislative 
or otherwise, which would change the pro- 
visions of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
and asked that enforcement of this Act be 
greatly improved. 

Urgently requested USDA’s Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication Division to take immediate 
steps to completely eradicate sheep scabies 
from this country. 

Urged Montana Legislature to pass legis- 
lation providing for a new Livestock Dis- 
ease Diagnostic Laboratory adjacent to 
Research Laboratory at Bozeman. 

Commended Montana State College and 
staff conducting sheep production school; 
urged all sheepmen to take advantage of 
opportunity of attending school. 

Expressed appreciation to Montana Range 
Experiment Station, Montana Wool Labor- 
atory, and Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory for programs benefiting sheep 
industry; pledged support and cooperation 
for continuance and improvement of work. 

Requested association officers to study the 
stray dog problem and ask help of Legis- 
lature if deemed necessary. 


Ask for Legislation 


Asked for legislation to remove the fox 
from the list of fur-bearing animals as it 
poses a serious threat from rabies. 

Recommended to U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service that action be taken to increase 
coyote control measures. 

Requested Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission to substantially increase its contri- 
bution to the Cooperative Predator Control 
Fund to help defray cost of an expanded 
program. 

Opposed renewal of legislation providing 
for issuance of special non-resident $20 deer 
permits except in areas where Montana 
hunters are allowed two animals of each 
species. 
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Requested State Legislature to carefully 
examine land acquisition program of Fish 
and Game Department and to enact neces- 
rowed legislation to curtail further acquisi- 
ions. 


Recommended to Congress that appropri- 
ation for construction and maintenance of 
range improvements be increased substan- 
tially to adequately protect, maintain, and 
improve federally owned lands. 


Opposed establishment of National Wil- 
derness Preservation System as presently 
being considered. 


Urged Montana Legislature to enact leg- 


43rd Annual Convention Successful 





islation to protect existing water rights for 
individuals and for the State as a whole; 
urged Congress to pass legislation providing 
that water rights acquired by Federal agen- 
cies conform to State laws and that such 
legislation be very clear as to make evasion 
by any Federal agency impossible; opposed 
the establishment of Valley Authorities, 
development corporations, or any other 
Federal, independent quasi-governmental 
agency for the control of Montana water. 


Publicly condemned Mentana Highway 
Commission for its disregard of people’s 
rights, the economy of the State, and lack 


of vision for the future in its plans for and 
construction of the New Interstate Highway 
System. 

Commended Montana railroads on the 
decrease in grease wool rates; pledged sup- 
port of their efforts to reduce operating 
costs which could result in lower freight 
rates; continued opposition to any and all 
rate increases pertinent to the sheep indus- 


ry. 
Thanked and commended Montana Con- 
gressional delegation for their support of 
the renewal of the National Wool Act. | 
Expressed appreciation to all contributing 
to success of convention. 


Sears Elected TS & GRA President 


HE Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, in its 43rd annual con- 
vention at Dallas, December 8-10, 
elected Lance Sears of Sweetwater as 
president, with L. M. Stephens of .Lo- 
meta as first vice president and Charles 
Schreiner III of Kerrville as second 
vice president. Ernest L. Williams is 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 
The convention was honored by the 
presence of Governor Price Daniel and 
Representative O. C. Fisher. Governor 
Daniel, in his very forceful address, 
asserted that the State Department is 
so interested in the welfare of foreign 
countries that it forgets the welfare 
cf the people here at home. It was high 
time, he said, that the State Department 
pay as much attention to the economy 
of our own country as it does to that 
of foreign countries. 

Governor Daniel was most emphatic 
in declaring that the time had come 
when any necessary controls of govern- 
ment, business, the right to work, 
should be returnee to the local level 





Observing proceedings at one of the sessions of the 43rd annual 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association convention are: left 
to right, Rev. Walter L. Underwood, Dallas; the Hon. Price 
Daniel, Governor of Texas; the Hon. R. L. Thornton, Mayor of 
Dallas, and Penrose Metcalfe, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion Vice President. 
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instead of increasing controls at the 
Federal level. 

Representative Fisher, who has al- 
ways shown a most helpful understand- 
ing of the sheep industry’s problems, 
talked of some legislative problems at 
the national level. 

Another outstanding speaker of the 
Texas convention was Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland of Topeka, Kansas. Dr. Mc- 
Farland, who is educational consultant 
and lecturer for General Motors, stated 
very emphatically that there never had 
been a time when an organization such 
as the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
was so important as it is right now. 
Every group, he said, must teach basic 
principles. The law of supply and de- 
mand is working, he said, and the con- 
sumer is taking over, so everyone has 
got to sell. “Hard times have not come,” 
Dr. McFarland declared, “but soft times 
have just left.” 

A panel discussion on the physical 
measurements of wool and their rela- 
tionship with wool values drew the 


convention’s close attention. Members 
of the panel included: Stanley B. Davis, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station ; 
Donald G. Johnston, AMS Wool Stand- 
ards Laboratory, Denver, Colorado; and 
R. L. Holland, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

A progress report by Dr. H. P. Lund- 
gren, acting chief, Wool and Mohair 
Laboratory, Agricultural Research 
Service at Albany, California, on the 
utilization of wool and mohair was also 
very well received. Dr. Lundgren em- 
phasized the need for research on wool 
and mohair and the application of the 
results obtained in the manufacturing 
process to help fight the rapidly increas- 
ing use of synthetics and to bring wool 
back into a better position. 

Jerry Sotola, associate director, Live- 
stock Bureau, Armour and Company, 
made an interesting contribution to the 
program in his talk on recent develop- 
ments in animal nutrition. 

State organization activities were 
covered by retiring President T. A. 





Chatting, before this picture was taken, at the Texas convention 
were, left to right: Col. Z. V. Cornelius, Goldthwaite, Texas; 
T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, outgoing TS&GRA President; L. M. Ste- 
phens, Lometa, new TS&GRA Vice President; Chester Albritton, 
Vice President of the First National Bank of Dallas, and Lance 
Sears, new TS&GRA President. 
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Enjoying a famed Texas coffee break at the headquarters hotel 
of the TS&GRA convention are from left to right: Jack Canning 


of Eden, Texas; R. O. Sheffield 


Baggett of Ozona. 


Kincaid, Jr., whose efforts in behalf of 
the industry and its members were rec- 
ognized in the adoption of a special 
resolution commending him. Financial 
position of the association was pre- 
sented by Secretary-Treasurer Ernest 
L. Williams. 

Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion reviewed past efforts and accom- 
plishments at the national level, and 
also voiced the need for continuing 
strong organizations to meet future 
problems of the industry. 

Mrs. Adolph Stieler, president of the 
State Auxiliary Association, and Mrs. 
Rudie Mick, head of the National Auxil- 
iary, told about the efforts of the women 
in promoting both lamb and wool. 

The dinner dance the evening of De- 
cember 9 rounded out the convention 
in a very enjoyable fashion. 

Resolutions adopted by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association: 


Urged Congress not to increase taxes but 
to balance the national budget by reducing 
expenses through the elimination of waste 
and useless services, reductions in so-called 
foreign aid and other attempts to buy na- 
tional friendships, and the removal of the 
Government from participation in all types 
of activity which can be supplied or per- 
formed by private enterprise. 

Requested State legislature to amend 
present laws so as to remove all inequities 
detrimental to electric cooperatives and to 
provide necessary relief measures. 

Urged Congress to take action to remedy 
present defects in bracero program; asked 
that administration of program be trans- 
ferred to Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice. 

Expressed sincere appreciation to mem- 
bers of Congress from Texas who had sup- 
ported the extension of the National Wool 
Act. 

Stated that it is highly essential both for 
the protection of the domestic wool industry 
and for the successful operation of the 
National Wool Act that no further reduc- 
tions be made in the tariff on raw wool; 
that it is imperative no further tariff con- 
cessions be made on wool manufactures; 
also asserted that if the industry is to be 
put on a sound and stable basis, it will be 
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necessary to increase the tariff on both raw 
wool and wool manufactures. 

Urged every member to fill out and send 
in as directed the questionnaire relating to 
wool upholstery that was carried in the 
December issue of the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser magazine; also directed the associa- 
tion to have printed sufficient copies of 
questionnaire to supply all wool warehouses 
in the State and to ask them to request each 
customer to mail one of these completed 
questionnaires. 

Requested all automobile manufacturers 
to provide a selection of cars upholstered 
in wool or mohair. 

Expressed appreciation to Mr. Hugh 
Munro for his tireless wool and mohair 
promotion efforts, especially in connection 
with the use of those products in automobile 
upholstery. 

Respectfully asked the assistance of 
Congressional delegation in securing a 
reversal of the recent interpretation of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which eliminates 
pulled wool from agricultural exemptions 
of Section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Urged the association, its officers, Board 
of Directors, and members to advise their 
Representatives and Senators in the 
Texas Legislature that the rodent and 
predatory animal control program should 
be continued. (The Texas Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended that 
the Rodent and Predatory Animal Control 
Service be eliminated.) 

Recommended that association officers 
work with the Livestock and Sanitary Com- 
mission in securing legislation designed to 
strengthen or modify provisions of present 
law as necessary to take advantage of 
scientific and technical advances to pro- 
vide maximum protection from scabies for 
Texas livestock. 

Endorsed the Nine Point Program of the 
Texas Animal Health Council as follows: 
(1) Secure legislation for control of bru- 
cellosis; (2) Revise present disease control 
laws pertaining to sheep and swine; (3) 
Necessary legislation to prevent use of 
virulent hog cholera vaccines within Texas; 
(4) Legislation to modify name of Texas 
Livestock Sanitary Commission; (5) Re- 
vise present animal tubercular laws; (6) 
tevision of laws that concern interstate 
shipment of cattle; (7) Legislation to allow 
control of movement of livestock and poultry 
within Texas; (8) Vigorous educational 
efforts aimed at acquainting producers with 
needs and problems of animal health; (9) 
Adequate financing of Texas Livestock Sani- 








Two residents of Washington, D. C., get together for an informal 
chat at the TS&GRA convention. At the left is F. W. ImMasche, 
Deputy Director of the Commodity Stabilization Service, and the 
Hon. Clark Fisher, Texas Congressman, is at the right. 


tary Commission by appropriations from 
general funds. 

Thanked Governor Price Daniel for ad- 
dressing the convention and for his under- 
standing of sheepmen’s problems. 

Thanked retiring President T. A. Kincaid 
for his devotion and untiring efforts which 
“accomplished much and have endeared him 
to our members.” 

Thanked all those who contributed to the 
success of the convention. 

Expressed deep sympathy to the family 
of Ogden Wilson, a director of the Texas 
Association who passed away last fall. 


Betty Tanner Resigns 


Wool Bureau Position 


ISS Betty Tanner, on December 30, 
1 1958, resigned as director of radio 
and television at the Wool Bureau. 

Babs Friederich will take over Miss 
Tanner’s work. She has been publicity 


account executive and assistant pub- 
licity director with Lester Harrison, 
Inc. 


Miss Tanner has been affiliated with 
the publicity and promotion of the wool 
industry for the past 11 years. She was 
news director of the American Wool 
Council for three years, and has been 
with the Wool Bureau as women’s pub- 
licity director and later radio and tele- 
vision director since its inception in 
1949. 

Prior to her connection with the wool 
industry, Miss Tanner worked in the 
field of straight journalism and was a 
staff member of the New York Times, 


International News Service, and the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 
Miss Tanner has made a host of 


friends in the sheep industry, as she 
was closely associated in the past with 
the Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test and more recently has been respon- 
sible for a large part of the publicity 
in the Miss Wool program. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
wishes Miss Tanner success and happi- 
ness in her future undertakings. 
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Agencies Near Final Conclusion 


On °59 Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 


NOVERNMENT agencies reviewing 
possible alternatives to the present 
Geneva Reservation Wool Fabric Tariff 
Quota have tentatively concluded that 
the tariff rate quota on these fabrics for 
the calendar year 1959 should be con- 
tinued along the general lines estab- 
lished for 1958. 

Last March, President Eisenhower 
instructed a Cabinet-level trade policy 
committee to recommend alternatives to 
the White House that might satisfy do- 
mestic wool producers, importers, 





Care Urged in Filing 


Applications for 


Incentive Payments 


HEEPMEN ffilir’ applications for 

incentive wool payments are being 
urged to be very careful to report pur- 
chases of unshorn lambs as set forth 
in Section B of the application form. 
All agricultural programs are checked 
by the Compliance and Investigation 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Investigators for this division, it is 
reported, have been, and are checking 
auction markets and other buying cen- 
ters throughout the Western States. 
Their study includes reports of lamb 
purchases made at country points to 
find out who bought lambs. Following 
through on this lead, the investigators 
go to the county or counties where the 


buyers are located. By checking the 
applications for wool incentive pay- 
ments, they are able to determine 


whether all lamb purchases have been 
reported on the buyers’ applications. 

The ASC County and State offices do 
not send out these investigators. They 
are a separate agency entirely, with 
their own offices in various Western 
States. 

Failure to fill out properly the appli- 
cation for incentive wool payments in 
regard to the purchase of unshorn 
lambs or in any other way, is apt to 
bring the program into disrepute, even 
though such omission is due to lack of 
proper understanding of the require- 
ments, as is undoubtedly true in most 
instances. It is the producer’s respon- 
sibility to see that his application for 
payment is properly made out. If there 
is any question about this, it is sug- 
gested that the ASC County office be 
asked for assistance. 
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clothing manufacturers and other in- 
terested parties due to some of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the present system. 
One suggestion is for a quota by coun- 
tries. National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers supports this proposal. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation has set January 19 as the dead- 
line for filing suggestions on _ the 
application of the extra tariff on im- 
ported wool cloth under the Geneva 
Reservation. Under this reservation, 
the duty may be increased from the 25 
percent ad valorem rate to as much as 
45 percent ad valorem (in addition to 
the specific duty) when entries exceed 
five percent of the annual average do- 
mestic production of the three preced- 
ing years. The 1958 break-point was 14.2 
million pounds. While production fig- 
ures for 1958, which will be used with 
those of 1957 and 1956 in figuring the 
break-point for next year are not yet 
available, it has been estimated by those 
familiar with current production trends 
that the 1959 break-point will be 13.5 
million pounds. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will submit a statement to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
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January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 14-17: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Omaha, Nebraska. 
January 15: Utah Wool Marketing Association 


Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
January 16-17: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
January 25: Oregon 
Portland, Oregon. 
January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

February 9-10: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

March 16-19: Western States Meat Packers’ Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 

November 6-7: Nevada Wool Growers’ 
Reno, Nevada. 


Growers’ Convention, 


Wool 


Convention, 


Sales 
May 4-5: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, California. 
August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
September 17: Montana Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 
September 19: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 

Idaho. 

October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Shows 

January 16-24: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

February 13-22: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

February 25-March 8: Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Rodeo, Houston, Texas. 

June 3-4: Intermountain Jr. Fat Stock Show, North 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Court Upholds 
‘Turn’ Ruling 


Os Thursday, December 18, 1958, an 
order prohibiting a commission 
company and cattle dealers operating 
in the Omaha Union Stockyards from 
using the “turn” system of trading at 
livestock markets went into effect. This 
cease-and-desist order was originally 
issued on June 18, 1958, but was ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the 8th Circuit. On October 13, 
1958, that court upheld the Packers and 
Stockyards Branch order. No further 


appeal was taken during the period 
allowed. 
USDA’s defense was based on the 


belief that the “turn” system or any 
other method which limits the number 
of buyers or prospective buyers and is 
practiced at any livestock market su- 
pervised under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act is unlawful and prohibited 
by that act. 

As livestock shippers know, under 
the “turn” system, buyers determine 
among themselves the order in which 
they will bid on livestock at a given 
market and such order of turns is ac- 
cepted by the commission firm whether 
or not other customers are present. 
This practice has been interpreted by 
the Department as “an unlawful re- 
striction in competition.” Department 
representatives also hold “it is the duty 
of a commission firm to sell livestock 
under fair, open and competitive con- 
ditions to the highest bidder available.” 


Montana Selects 
ASPC Delega tes 


she second annual meeting of the 

Montana Sheep Producers Council 
was held on December 5 in Great Falls, 
Montana, in conjunction with the an- 
meeting of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association. The purpose of 
the meeting was to select delegates to 
represent Montana sheep producers at 
American 


nual 


the annual meeting of the 
Sheep Producers Council. 
Delegates are: Leonard Hansen, 
Armstead; Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge; 
Paul Kropp, Malta; William Arbuckle, 
Albion; Teddy Thompson, Big Timber; 
Gerald Hughes, Stanford and Dan Ful- 
ton of Ismay. These delegates met later 
and selected Gerald Hughes and Dan 
Fulton to the 


ASPC. 


serve as directors to 
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Wool Market Interest Centers 
In Western Sealed Bid Sales 





Buyers from all of the Nation’s large woolen mills and topmakers 
are shown inspecting some lots of the two million pounds of 
wool offered at a sealed bid sale of the Pacific Wool Growers on 
December 4 and 5, 1958. 





December 23, 1958 


— interest in December centered 
around sealed bid sales at several 
western points. They were attended by 
some 15 to 20 representatives of about 
90 percent of the wool buying power 
of the United States, one report states. 
Top manufacturers, mills and other 
important eastern and western buying 
firms were represented. Reports of the 
sales at some points are rather meager, 
and the volume sold on scheduled sale 
days, in some instances, was light, with 
larger purchases being made immediate- 
ly after the sale. 

First of the series was held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, the first two days of the 
month at the Wilkins & Company, Ltd. 
warehouse. Here around _ 1,200,000 
pounds of growers’ wool were moved 
during the sale and in the following 
week. Buyers, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimated prices 
paid at $1.14 for fine wool; $1.05 to 
$1.07 for halfblood; 95 to 98 cents for 
three-eighths, and 91 to 93 cents for 
quarterblood, all on a clean basis, de- 
livered Boston. 

About two million pounds of wool 
were offered at the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers warehouse in Portland, December 
4-5. Pacific Wool Growers offered 
1,750,000 pounds and Portland wool 
dealers the balance. Some 30 lots were 
sold by the cooperative, according to 
one report, and one or two lots by 
dealers. 

Little interest was shown in the finer 
halfblood wools at Portland. Many of 
them were not even bid on. Bids that 
were received ranged from $1.06 to 
$1.08 and were rejected as being very 
unsatisfactory. 

“Most of our business,” R. A. Ward, 
general manager of Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers, states, “was in crossbred original 
bag lots, where the wools were made up 
of about half three-eighths and half 
quarterblood, or a graded combing 
three-eighths. Original bag lots went 
at 90 to 96 cents, clean, landed Boston. 
Some three-eighths combing wools went 
at 98 cents, clean landed.” 

Baby combing quarterblood wools 
moved at 88.5 cents, clean, delivered 
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East. Valley wools of the same type 
sold at a trifle over 83 cents; choice 
valley quarterblood baby combing wools 
reached 90 cents on a clean landed 
basis. 

Lambs wool went at about 72 cents 
to as high as 80 cents for the better 
type of fine wool, clean basis, landed 
in the East. 

Prices paid at the Portland sale on a 


grease basis ranged from 35 to 53.75 
cents, delivered East. 

Buyers, it is reported, were not in- 
terested in the offerings at San Fran- 
cisco on December 8-9, because they 
were largely fine wools. At Stockton, 
California, where only a “showing” had 
been scheduled, some bids were ac- 
cepted. Original bag lots moved from 
around 95 cents to $1.03, clean, landed 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


o, 
7 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple $1.10—1.15 56 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.05—1.10 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.... 1.00—1.05 56 
One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05— 1.10 51 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.00— 1.05 52 


Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
Ave. French Combing 


.95—1.00 48 
85— .90 45 


One-quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple .90— .95 46 


*Ave. French Combing 85— 90 47 
*Low-quarter Blood 85— 90 41 
*Common & Braid 80— .85 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05—1.15 57 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing....... 1.00—1.10 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.15—1.20 654 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..._. 1.10—1.15 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.05—1.10 57 
*8 Months (1” and over)........ 95—1.00 55 
*Fall (%” and over)............... 90— 95 56 


$ .49— .51 59 $ .45— 47 64$ .46— 41 
AT— 50 60 .42— 44 65 .387— .39 
44— 46 61 .389— 41 66 .34— .36 
.52— 54 54 48— .51 57 .45— .47 
4A8— .50 55 45— .47 58 .42— .44 
48— 52 51 .47— 49 54 .44— .46 
48— 46 52 .41— 42 55 .38— .41 
A9— .51 48 .47— .50 50 .45— .48 
45— 48 49 48— 46 51 42— .44 
50— 53 438 .49— .51 45 .47— .50 
48— 551 42 .46— .50 44 .45— 48 
45— 49 59 .438— 47 61 .41— .45 
41— 45 61 .389— 43 63 .387— .41 
53— .55 58 .48-—- 50 62 .44— .46 
50— .52 59 .45-—- .47 63 .41— .42 
45— 47 61 .41-—- 43 65 .37— .39 
A3— .45 58 .40— 42 61 .387— .38 
40— 42 59 .387— 39 62 .34— 36 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 
heavier in shrinkage. 
(3 


~— 


been converted to grease 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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Boston, depending on how much half- 
blood was included. Bids on halfblood 
wools, California Livestock News re- 
ports, were made at 95 to 97 cents; on 
three-eighths, from 92 to 93 cents, and 
on quarterblood from 88 to 90 cents. 

In Salt Lake City, December 11-12, 
some 250,000 pounds of wool were pur- 
chased out of the two-million-pound 
offering at three warehouses. Some 
specially good halfblood wools moved 
on a coretest at $1.05. A small amount 
of three-eighths brought 97 cents, clean. 
This was also to be coretested. Some 
quarterblood wools moved at grease 
prices of 42 to 52 cents, delivered mills. 

About two and a quarter million 
pounds, or slightly more than 65 per- 
cent of the 3,300,000 pounds offered 
were disposed of at the Minneapolis 
sale on December 17. Bidding was spir- 
ited, our reporter states, for halfblood 
and three-eighths graded staple wools 
and there was terrific competition for 
all quarterblood staple wools. There 
was a lack of interest in all fine wools 
and practically no demand for either 
low quarterblood or short wools of all 
grades. 

USDA’s Boston wool market report 
quotes the prices paid at Minneapolis 
as follows: Graded fine, good French 
combing and staple, from $1.08 to $1.12, 
clean basis; graded 60/62s (halfblood) 
from $1.04 to $1.06; graded 56/58s 
(three-eighths blood) staple and good 
French combing around 97 to 98 cents; 
50/56s staple Territory wool at 92 to 
94 cents clean basis. 

A few private sales have also been 
made known during December, as fol- 
lows: 

CALIFORNIA: 

In the southern part of the State, 
7,200 fleeces of medium lambs wool sold 
at 35 cents, grease basis, f.o.b. ware- 
house, current delivery. One lot of 
Imperial Valley lambs wool brought 
37% cents. The clip was reported as 
being a little lighter than usual. 


COLORADO: 

Around 30,000 pounds of various 
grades and lengths of wool sold at from 
25 to 32 cents early in the month. 


IDAHO: 


A half dozen clips or so sold in No- 
vember at prices ranging up from 37 
cents, with one clip selling at 44 cents. 
These sales totaled close to a million 
pounds. Average price on the wools sold 
is estimated at 4014 cents. In December 
125,000 pounds of light-shrinking wools 
moved at 44 to 45 cents, landed Port- 
land; net to growers figured at around 
421% to 431% cents. 


MONTANA: 
Around 300,000 pounds of 12-months 
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wool in the Glasgow and Roundup pools 
were turned at 37 to 39 cents a grease 
pound, according to a December report. 
Estimated clean, delivered Boston price 
of the halfblood wools is 97 to 98 cents. 


OREGON: 

Quite a tonnage of lambs wool is 
becoming available in Oregon, and re- 
ported as moving in a limited way from 
32 to 38 cents, depending on length and 
color. Good original bag mixed clips 
sold during December at 37 to 4214 
cents, the same price pattern that has 
prevailed since the beginning of the 
1958 shearing season last March. Some 
15,000 pounds of fine range wool is re- 
ported as selling at 42 cents; 33,000 
pounds of ewes wool at 42'% cents. 
From 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of Wil- 
lamette Valley wools brought 38 cents. 
TEXAS: 

Early in month, 8-months _light- 
shrinking Rambouillet wool sold at 40 
to 46% cents. Practically all of the fall 
wool was reported as cleaned up the 
first week of December at 38 cents, 
grease basis to the warehouse. Best 
12-months wool, in the few sales made, 
brought from $1.16 to $1.18, clean, de- 
livered Boston. Average types sold at 
$1.08 to $1.12. 

UTAH: 

One of the larger clips of the State 
was sold at a grease price of 41 cents, 
delivered mills. The wool was mostly 
three-eighths and halfblood with some 
fine. 

WYOMING: 

Either in late November or early De- 
cember around one-half million pounds 
of wool sold from 34 to 36 cents a pound 
in the Rock Springs area. Other sales 
included a Casper clip at 3714 cents, 
and a couple of Fremont County clips 
at 34 and 35 cents. 


Cabled reports from Australia, ac- 
cording to USDA’s review of the Boston 
wool market for the week ending De- 
cember 19, showed Japan, England and 
the Continent operating at mid-week, 
but with restricted competition at Ade- 
laide and the markets about firm and 
unchanged. At the Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, sale on December 15, the Conti- 
nent and Eastern Europe were the 
principal buyers with the United States 
buying coarse crossbred wools. The 
New Zealand Wool Commission was 
taking up fine half-bred and half-bred 
wools. South African and South Amer- 
ican markets were quiet. All Dominion 
markets closed the week before Christ- 
mas for the year-end holidays. 

* * % * * 

Low wool prices are hurting the 

Australian economy. Foreign Crops and 


Markets for December 15, 1958, con- 
tains this statement: 

“As Australia normally depends on 
wool for almost half of its foreign ex- 
change earnings, it is feeling the ad- 
verse effect of a year and a half cf 
declining wool prices. 

“After rising sharply during the 
1956-57 season (July-June), prices fell 
last season and during the early part 
of this season. Prices during October 
and November have been relatively 
stable at these low levels. The average 
price of wool for the season through 
October was 43 cents per pound, grease 
basis—about 25 percent below last sea- 
son’s average and down 50 percent from 
the 1956-57 average. The 1957-58 aver- 
age was the lowest since 1948-1949, 
with the exception of 1955-56. 

“Many growers say that present lev- 
els are below production costs. Small 
producers and those who have recently 
entered the industry have been partic- 
ularly hard hit. The established sheep- 
man is still in a_ strong position, 
however, after 10 years of favorable 
wool prices. A continuation of present 
price levels will probably force a cut- 
back in costs, principally in farm im- 
provements.” 


One encouraging development in the 
United States is the 16 percent increase 
in consumption during the third quar- 
ter of 1958. Consumption rose from 
75.8 million pounds (clean weight) in 
the second quarter to 87.9 million 
pounds in the July-September period. 

The 16 percent increase covered a 
six percent rise in apparel wool con- 
sumption and a 45 percent increase in 
carpet wool use. 

However, world wool consumption in 
the third period is estimated as being 
three percent below the April-June 
quarter. In the ten ccuntries which 
together account for the greater part of 
the world’s wovi, csnsumption in the 
third quaricr ig estisated at 398.1 mil- 
lion pounds (clean weight) compared 
with 408.8 million pounds in the pre- 
vious thre. mojiihs. 

A ray of hope is extended here by the 
Internatioual Wool Secretariat News 
Service. It asserts that the rate of wool 
consumption in October in the United 
Kingdom, the largest user of wool, 
showed a slight improvement over the 
previous month and over the same 
month a year ago. Stocks of apparel 
wools in all hands in the United States 
on December 1, 1958 were estimated as 
97.2 million clean pounds. This is about 
15 percent below the revised figures for 
December 1, 1957, when stocks were 
estimated as 113.8 million clean pounds. 

So the prediction may come true that 
the wool market will improve after the 
beginning of 1959. 
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Four members of the 1958 Look Magazine All-America Football Team 
are shown receiving All-American wool warm-up jackets from Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc. From left to right are: Al Goldstein, 


University of North Carolina; Tom 


Kent, vice president of Kent 


Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, Pennsylvania, whose firm donated 
the material for the jackets; Billy Cannon, Louisiana State University; 


Don Meredith, Southern 
Purdue University. 


Methodist 


University, and Gene Selawski, 





Woolknit Campaign Emphasizes 
Wool Qualities for Kiddies’ Wear 


i we goal of enabling the domestic 
market to capitalize on the growing 
demand for children’s wool sweaters is 
being given an added impetus through 
Woolknit’s new active publicity cam- 
paign emphasizing the desirability of 
wool in children’s wear. 

News stories stress the fact that all 
wools are now being permanently moth- 
proofed while dyed, and that the wash- 
ability of wools has been perfected with 
cold water soaps. Fashion editorials, 
including color spreads, obtained by 
Woolknit Associates, point up the style- 
rightness of the new woolknits for chil- 
dren, the _ health and the 
wonderful resilience and comfort that 
makes wool unexcelled for active little 


aspects, 


people. 

One erroneous idea, which has been 
a detriment to children’s wool sales in 
the past, is that wools are not washable. 
Today, with the advent of the scientific 
cold water soaps, knitted wools are even 
perfectly machine washable. Launder- 
ing is quick and safe, with no tedious 
blocking chores required, and there is 
very little difference in drying time be- 
tween wools and other fibers when the 
garments are blotted to remove excess 
moisture. 

Modern research has proved that hot 
water and strong washing compounds 
are worse enemies of wool than any 
amount of wear and tear. Now that the 
laundering bugaboo has been effectively 
dissipated, a whole new vista has been 
opened for an increased, unchallenged 
popularity for wool. 
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HE prestige virtues of wool are pin- 

pointed for the consumer in the 
handsome new woolknit hangtags, en- 
titled “Joys of Knitted Wools,” designed 
and created by Woolknit Associates. 
These informative tags, attached to all 
woolknit garments by knitters, outline 
the simple upkeep care and superior 
qualities of these fashions, subtly en- 
hancing the value of the investment 
in the eyes of the consumer. The “Easy 
Care” suggestions reveal in a concise 
message the uninvolved laundering pro- 
cedure, and offer valuable hints about 
the special, superior characteristics of 
knitted wool. 

As a limited quantity is available, 
these tags are being distributed first 
to quality knitters who concentrate en- 
tirely on wool. Each knitter using the 
tags individualizes thein with his own 
name imprint. Most of them will carry 
an imprint reading: “A genuine all- 
American design, made by American 


craftsmen.” 


NOTHER invaluable service is Wool- 
£% knit’s seasonal color forecast. Com- 
piled after thorough research by 
Woolknit’s New York office and Paris 
branch, this forecast provides knitters 
with an accurate advance report of 
forthcoming fashion color leaders and 
has established a distinctive record for 
authentic predictions. 


pewecem such as these to both the 
industry and the consumer are just 
one facet of Woolknit Associates’ year- 


Wool Groups Seeking 
ICC Reversal on 
Pulled Wool Ruling 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion, the various wool trade asso- 
ciations and other groups are seeking 
a reversal of the ruling recently made 
by the Bureau of Motor Carriers, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to the 
effect that domestic pulled wool does 
not come within agricultural exemp- 
tions under Section 203 (b) (6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Under this section, trucks hauling 
wool—raw, cleaned or scoured, are 
exempt from regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Director W. Y. Blanning of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers states he does 
not believe it could properly be held 
that the exemption of “wool, raw, 
cleaned or scoured,” includes wool ob- 
tained from the further processing of 
non-exempt hides and skins of slaugh- 
tered animals. 

It is the contention of the groups 
requesting the reversal of this ruling, 
that wool is wool whether it is removed 
from the sheep’s hide by hand shears, 
electric clippers or loosened with a 
depilatory so that it is readily pulled 
from the pelt. Therefore, pulled wool 
should be included in the exemptions if 
it is not processed beyond a scoured 
state. 





around efforts spurring the growing 
fashion trend toward wool in all cate- 
gories. During their 20-year operation, 
they have utilized every possible outlet 
for the dissemination of the wool story. 
Fashions promoted are in the popular- 
price category. 


JOOLKNIT Associates have success- 
fully promoted the all-season wear- 
ability of knitted wools through a con- 
stant flow of fashion news features and 
pictures geared to meet the wardrobe 
needs for every occasion throughout the 
year. 

Stories now being released to news- 
papers, Sunday supplements, nation- 
wide syndicates and national magazines 
include special slants on men’s ski 
sweaters, gift giving (based on a gift 
preference survey conducted by Amer- 
ican Fashion Views indicating that 
“fine wool sweaters” are men’s No. 1 
gift choice), and new spring styles in 
men’s sweaters. Their current misses’ 
category news stories cover resort wear, 
spring, woolknits for travel and as 
all-around wardrobe musts. 
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ICTURED above in the ‘49th State” 

is “Wool’s Royalty—Miss Wool of 
1959,” Beverley Bentley, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. She is shown wearing a 
parka which was presented to her in 
Juneau. 

Miss Wool, who will be appearing at 
the annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Portland, 
Oregon, in late January, is presently 
resting after a whirlwind three-week 
tour which took her from Albuquerque 
to New York City, to Alaska, to Phoenix, 
Arizona, and back home. She left a 
considerable impress on all whom she 
met during the short, but highly suc- 
cessful trip. 

During the tour she made several 
appearances in fashion shows, on tele- 
vision, before the radio microphones 
and on the pages of newspapers. 

In the opinion of the Wool Bureau, 
Miss Bentley “is indeed a superb se- 
lection for ‘Miss Wool’ and more than 
capable of handling the demanding 
schedule set up for the industry’s first 
national ambassadress. Not only did 
‘Miss Wool’ charm and delight all the 
people she met, but she proved herself 
to be a superior model and a sincerely 
enthusiastic representative for the wool 
industry.” 


HE newest process for combating the 
clothes moth and the carpet beetle, 
which contribute much to the $500 
million fabric damage by insects in this 
country each year, is the subject of a 
technical prochure published Novem- 
ber 3 by the Wool Bureau. 
The brochure, the second of the Bu- 
reau’s series of “Wool Science and 
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Technology Reports, discusses’. the 
application, efficacy and durability of 
the Dieldrin mothproofing process. 

The report, entitled “Durable Moth- 
proofing of Wool—New and Inexpen- 
sive Methods Using Dieldrin,” is being 
mailed to all wool processors, mills and 
manufacturers of wool apparel. It may 
be obtained by writing the Department 
of Science and Technology at the Wool 
Bureau, 16 West 46th Street, New York 
36, New York. 

Describing the durability of the new 
process as used against carpet beetles, 
the report says dyed and undyed wool 
fabrics containing Dieldrin were free 
from signs of larvae feeding after 20 
washings, 25 dry cleanings, 25 steam 
pressings, five dry cleanings plus wet 
cleanings, five sea water saturations, 
five acid or alkaline perspiration satura- 
tions and after exposure for 100 hours 
in a fadeometer. 





WOOL GROWERS 
Welcome to Club Portland 


The Club with an atmosphere that’s 
just a little different. Plan a dinner 
party 2 Shows Nightly. 

GEORGE SMITH 
Phone CA 3-2393 


YOUR HOST: 
510 S.W. Park 





Mr. Macaluso 

HE Wool Bureau recently announced 

Charles P. Macaluso, former man- 
ager of the wool division of the quality 
control department of Amerotron Cor- 
poration, has joined the Bureau’s De- 
partment of Science and Technology. 

Mr. Macaluso has also served as a 
physicist and quality controller for the 
Forstmann Woolen Company and is a 
graduate of Seton Hall University. 
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GET COYOTES WITH 


Coyote Getters 


$1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
Chemical shells, 


Prices: 
counts on larger quantities. 


7c each. Free literature. 


Humane Coyote Getter, Inc. 
P. O. Box 2172 Pueblo, Colorado 
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Three Faces 
of Crippling 








Birth Defects Arthritis Polio 





JOIN THE 


MARCH OF DIMES 


SOB MM OWAR CREATIR ViCTORES So 











434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


WOOL HANDLERS, Inc. 


Wool Merchants 
HANDLERS OF TERRITORY WOOL 


222 Summer St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Telephone EM 4-2478 


G. A. HANSON 





Best wishes to National Wool Growers for a success- 
ful 94th Annual Convention in Portland, Oregon. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Telephone LI 2-6584 


ee = * j 


T. M. VAUGHAN 
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December 29, 1958 


S everyone knows, the lamb market 

during December skidded down to 
reach the lowest point—$17.25 on 
choice and prime shorn lambs at 
Omaha and $17 on heavy lambs at Port- 
land—since last April when $17 was 
paid for such lambs at Fort Worth. The 
low spot was hit at mid-month. Since 
then the market has moved upward 
again. On December 30, an active lamb 
market was reported at Chicago with 
the practical top, $20.25. A few prime 
native lambs hit $20.75. 


The decline was caused by larger 
receipts and severe discounting of 
heavy weights, plus lower dressed 


prices which may have been due to the 
approaching holiday season and lower 
pelt values. 

The first week of December, weekly 
receipts at the 12 major markets totaled 
107,506 head. This was 33,412 head 
more than in the previous week and 
21,336 head greater than in the opening 
week of December, 1957. 

Runs during the first three weeks in 
the month came to 285,141, or 38,062 
head higher than the same period in 
1957. 

Total for the full month of November 
ran to 300,967, which was 29,777 head 
under November, 1957. 

The importance given weight is indi- 
cated in wholesale prices on dressed 
carcasses paid at New York. Constantly 
through November and December this 
vear good grades, all weights, had a 
higher average price than the 50-to-65- 
pound carcasses graded as choice. For 
example, in the week ended December 
20, average dressed prices at New York 
on good carcasses of all weights is given 
as $42, while that on choice carcasses 
(55-65 pounds) is listed as $40.70. Such 
a situation did not appear in the same 
period in 1957. 

Back of the heavy receipts and 
weights lies the fact that range areas 
in many instances were dry the past 
summer, which sent more lambs to feed- 
lots. Excellent feed conditions in the 
feeding areas brought the lambs on to 
market from three to four weeks earlier. 
Comment has also been made that in 
order to have lambs placed in higher 
grades, they are sometimes held a little 
too long and run into weight discounts. 
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Lamb Market Plummets 


to Season’ Lonest Level 


Coordinated action on the part of the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Lamb Feeders Association 
in soliciting help from the chain stores 
to push lamb, combined with acceler- 
ated promotion programs of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, has 
resulted in steadying and to some ex- 
tent improving the lamb market (see 
separate articles for details). Partic- 
ularly helpful was the announcement 
made by Safeway Stores, Inc. that 60- 


pound carcasses would be accepted. 
Customarily, Safeway buys nothing 
over 55 pounds. Their recent action 


should relieve the weight problem. 

While improvement, even though 
slight is encouraging, it does not offset 
the losses suffered by some feeders who 
reached the market when the serious 
drop occurred. The Wall Street Journal 
on December 18, in reviewing the live- 
stock market, said: “Good and choice 
wooled lambs sold for $17.75 to $19.50 
and included in this group were lambs 
bought as feeders several months ago 
which cost producers $23 to $24.50.” 
That tells the story. 

The scarcity of prime slaughter lambs 
is indicated by the fact that USDA’s 
Market News did not quote average 
prices for prime lambs for any week in 


December up through the 20th, the 
last report available. 
During December, prices on shorn 


choice and prime slaughter lambs at 
Chicago ranged from $22 paid on the 
first day of the month down to $17.75 
paid the 15th. Wooled lambs at that 
point sold mainly between $20 and 
$20.75. 

At Omaha, the price range on shorn 
choice and prime lambs was between 
$17.25 and $21.50. Wooled lambs sold 
between $21 and $21.50. 

All western markets had very light 
supplies. At Denver, $19 to $21.75 was 
paid, with the higher price going for 
wooled stock. 

Good and choice slaughter lamb 
prices at Chicago ranged from $16.75 
on December 15 to $21.75. The high 
price was paid for wooled lambs early 
in the month. Top on shorn lambs was 
$21.50. 

Prices at Omaha ranged from a low 
of $17 on shorn lambs of the good and 
choice grades up to a high of $20.50 on 
wooled kinds. In Denver, prices were 
$17.75 to $21. 

Good and choice slaughter ewe prices 
ranged from a low of $5.50 at Chicago 
on December 15 to $10 paid the first 
of the month. At Omaha there was 
little variation in the price range of $7 
to $8, although $8.50 was reached on 
the 26th. Sales were made at Portland 
between $7 and $9. On cull and utility 
slaughter ewes, prices varied from $4 
at Portland to $8 paid at Chicago, Fort 
Worth and Omaha on several occasions. 

The good and choice feeder lambs 
available moved between $16.50 paid at 
Fort Worth and $24 paid at Omaha on 
December 4 and 11. From $15 to $22 
took the few medium and good feeders 
on the market. 

Western dressed carcasses of choice 
and prime grades sold in New York 
between $44 and $51 on December 1. By 
the 22nd they had fallen to $37 to $46. 
The range on good and choice grades 











Week Ended ...................... 


Total U.S. Inspected Slaughter to Date... 
Slaughter at Major Centers ........................ 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (wooled): 


Choice and Prime ............. ; 
Good and Choice ........... 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds ............ 
Choice, 45-55 pounds . 
Good, All Weights .... 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 


Cattle pee 
1 2 ea enone sae 
ead cy snes ni) Sasa 


BOUIN NEA PRONE ooo a ene ee 


1958 1957 
eA 5 Dec. 20 Dec. 21 
ae 10,960,487 11,626,258 
nen 182,858 185,414 
on $19.10* $23.12 
ees 18.60 22.00 
ae Si 44.70 50.00 
ema 42.75 47.75 
aie: 42.00 45.50 

1958 1957 

seen 1,302,000 1,515,000 
5 aided 441,000 598,000 
nee 5,258,000 5,505,000 

883,000 


958,000 








‘Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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was from $36-$45 paid on the 23rd to 
$43-$50 paid on the opening day. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Late in the last week of November, 
seven loads of choice and prime lambs 
weighing between 110 and 115 pounds 
and with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold in cen- 
tra! California at $21. In the northern 
part of the State 13 loads of good and 
choice lambs with No. 1 to fall shorn 
pelts brought $19 to $20. Good to prime 
shorn lambs weighing 115 pounds and 
down sold at $18.50 to $20 with the 
bulk moving at $19 and up. 


COLORADO 


From $20.25 to $20.50 was paid for 
six loads, mostly choice shorn lambs 
weighing 96 to 107 pounds early in the 
month. At mid-month over 1,400 good 
to choice wooled slaughter lambs 
weighing 97 to 107 pounds sold at $20 
to $21, delivered Denver. Late in the 
month the sale of one load of good to 
choice 107-pound clipped slaughter 
lambs was made at $17. 


IDAHO 


In the fore part of the month, 56 
loads of high-good to mostly choice 
wooled lambs weighing 102 to 112 


pounds sold at $20 to $20.50 f.o.b., four 
percent shrink or equivalent. At mid- 
month lambs of this type were down 
to $19 and $20. Eleven loads of lambs 
carrying No. 1 pelts and weighing 106 
to 125 pounds moved at $18 to $19.25 
early in the month. Eight thousand 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs sold 
in a price range of $18 to $20 straight. 
Later in the month 6,000 head of choice 
105-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$20.50, and 90-pound feeder lambs 
brought $18.50 to $26. 


MONTANA 


The sheep and lamb market was very 
quiet in Montana. Early, a string of 
around 650 head of mixed quality white- 
faced ewe lambs weighing around 80 
pounds moved in the southern part of 
the State for near-term delivery at 
$24.50 per hundredweight. 


OREGON 


Six loads of mostly choice 110-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold early in 
the month at $19, f.0.b. with a four per- 
cent shrink allowance. Some six loads 
of shorn lambs, weighing 110 to 115 
pounds, sold at $21 delivered California 
and $20.75 delivered Washington. 
Around the middle of the month another 
six loads of mostly choice 105-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $19 


f.o.b. with a four percent shrink allow- 
ance. Toward the end of the month the 
sale of 400 Willamette Valley shorn 
lambs was reported at $19, delivered 
Portland. 


UTAH 


Some Utah lambs were sold in Cali- 
fornia during the month. Two loads of 
choice wooled lambs moved at $19.50; 
some 3,500 good and choice lambs at 
$19 to $19.25, and 300 head of 122- 
pound lambs at $17.25. 


WASHINGTON 


These sales were reported in Wash- 
ington: One load of mostly choice 105- 
pound slaughter lambs with No. 2 pelts 
at $20 (f.o.b. four percent shrink) and 
a load at $21.25 delivered California; 
a load of mostly choice 105-pound 
slaughter lambs with No. 1 and 2 pelts 
at $19.50 to $19.75 and some wooled 
lambs weighing 102 to 110 pounds at 
$19 to $20 on a delivered plant basis. 
Late in the month choice lambs with 
No. 1 and 2 pelts and weighing around 
104 pounds brought $18 and $19.50. 


WYOMING 
In northern Wyoming, 390 head of 
good and choice whitefaced yearling 


ewes were purchased late in the month 
to shape up a band at $31 per head. 








Home Tel. 2-2552 





JAMES B. DRAPER & SONS, INC. 


Room 700 
470 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUbbard 2-3530 


; ROBERT R. JONES FRANK A. COSTELLO 
Warehouse and Office — P. O. Box 1802 
1910 Minnesota Avenue, Billings, Montana 


Office Telephone 2-3139 
Home Tel. 6-6245 


NATHAN HERMAN 
1960 H Street 
Fresno, California 


Office Tel. ADams 3-5073 
Home Tel. BAldwin 7-0543 


— ALSO COUNTRY AGENTS IN EACH TERRITORY — 
WE BUY WOOL FOR THE TOP COMPANY THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


Union Pacific Bldg., Room 224 
10 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHARLES J. STAMP 


JOHN C. FALLON 


Office Tel. Elgin 5-6840 
Home Tel. HUnter 5-5522 


3501 Mitchell Avenue 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Tel. 2-1117 

















January, 1959 
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International Livestock Exposition Winners Listed 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


November 28 to December 6, 1958 
Cheviots: — Champion ram, Larry 
Disch, Evansville, Wisconsin. Reserve 


champion ram and champion ewe, AI- 
vin L. Helms, Belleville, Illinois. Re- 
serve champion ewe, Mr. and Mrs. Dale 
Ferguson, Ames, Iowa. 

Columbias:—Champion ram, R. J. 
Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado. Reserve 
champion ram, Clarence Fulkert, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. Champion ewe, A. W. 
Powell, Sisseton, South Dakota. Reserve 
champion ewe, Hugh R. Barnett, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 

Corriedales:—Champion ram, O. A. 
Murray & Sons, Joliet, Illinois. Reserve 
champion ram, Castalia Farms, Cas- 
talia, Ohio. Champion ewe, D. E. Wolfe, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Reserve cham- 
pion ewe, Carl H. Dunbar, Bushnell, 
Illinois. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram, Mike Prid- 
dy, Winters, Texas. Reserve champion 
ram and reserve champion ewe, Oren A. 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana. Champion 
ewe, James L. Westhoven & Son, Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania. 

Hampshires:—Champion ram, Hegge- 
meier Sheep Farms, Kingston, Illinois. 
Reserve champion ram, Walter P. Hub- 
bard and Son, Junction City, Oregon. 
Champion ewe, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Reserve champion ewe, 
David E. McDowell, Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Oxfords: 
serve champion 


Champion ram and_ re- 
ewe, Emke_ Bros., 
Elmwood, Ontario, Canada. Reserve 
champion ram, Elmcrest Farm, Oco- 
nomowoc, Wisconsin. Champion ewe, 
Darrell Rayl, Kempton, Indiana. 

Rambouillets: — Champion ram and 
ewe, Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, In- 
diana. Reserve champion ram, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. Reserve 
champion ewe, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Shropshires:—Champion and reserve 
champion rams and champion ewe, Geo. 
McKerrow & Sons Co., Pewaukee, Wis- 
Reserve champion ewe, Roy T. 
Hanson, Hartland, Wis- 


consin. 
Jr. & Kathryn 
consin. 

Southdowns: 
H. Howard, Mulhall, 
serve champion ram, Francis Bope, 
Rushville, Ohio. Champion ewe, Ben 
Shearer, Winchester, Kentucky. Reserve 
champion ewe, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram, Marian M. 
Coble, Winters, California. Reserve 
champion ram, Walter P. Hubbard & 
Son, Junction City, Oregon. Champion 
ewe, Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California. 


Duron 
Re- 


Champion ram, 
Oklahoma. 
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The lamb judging teams of the intercollegiate meat judging contest 
of the International Livestock Exposition who tied for top placing 


are shown above. 


Seated from left to right are: 


Robert Dannert, 


Darrel Zessen, Lloyd Langemeier and James Ray, all of the University 


of Nebraska. Standing are: 


Henry Webster and Leonard Allen of 


North Carolina State University; Charles Adams, Nebraska coach; 


William Henning, secretary, 
tion; Henry Fleming, 
and Harry Ginn, other 
were awarded the 


North ¢ 


in memory of the late F. R. 
Secretary. 
Reserve champion ewe, Heggemeier 


Sheep Farms, Kingston, Illinois. 
Fat Lamb Division 


Wethers:—Grand champion, a South- 
down, entered by Iowa State College, 
Ames. Reserve grand champion, a 
Hampshire, entered by Penn State Uni- 
versity, University Park. Grand cham- 


pion pen of three wether’ lambs, 
Southdowns, entered by Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. Reserve grand champion 


lambs, Hampshires, 
of Kentucky, 


pen of three wether 
entered by University 
Lexington. 

Truckloads of 


lambs: Champion, 


Doak Bros., Hallsville & Vandalia, Mis- 
souri. iceserve champion, H. C. Besuden, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Wether lamb carcass on_ hoof: 
Champion, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, on a 95-pound Southdown. 
Reserve champion, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, on a 100-pound South- 
down. 


Lamb Carcass Contest 

Considerable interest developed in 
the Lamb Carcass Contest. In this event, 
lamb carcasses are evaluated on the 
basis of conformation and meatiness as 
evidenced in thickness of leg, and in 
width and fullness of loins and racks. 
Excessively fat carcasses are severely 
discounted, yet enough fat is required 
to provide marbling in the lean meat. 

The champion carcass was a 7-month- 
old Southdown shown by the University 


winners by the National Wool Growers 
Marshall, 


American Southdown Breeders Associa- 
North Carolina State coach, and Robert Proctor 
‘arolina State team members. 


Plaques 
Association, 


former NWGA Executive 


of Wyoming. It weighed 85 pounds 
live and had a dressing percentage of 


56 percent. It was fed grain, protein 
supplement and high quality alfalfa 
hay. Professor J. W. Cole of the Uni- 


versity of Tennessee, who was a mem- 
ber of the Judging Committee, described 
the carcass as of exceptional, high 
quality, and attractive and ideal in all 
respects. 

The reserve champion lamb carcass 
exhibited by Richards Farms, 
Lodi, Wisconsin. It was also a_ 7- 
months-old Southdown, weighing 105 
pounds live and dressing out at 58 per- 
cent. R. B. Stiven of Swift & Company, 
a member of the Judging Committee, 
made this comment about this lamb 
carcass: Excellent quality of loin, fine 
texture, excellent color—not picked as 
champion because of its heavy weight. 


WOOL SHOW 


Grand Champion Fleece of the Show: 
Mount Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, 
Montana, on Columbia ram fleece. 

Reserve Grand Champion Fleece of 
the Show: David McGee, Roswell, New 
Mexico, on a Fine Combing fleece. 

Purebred fleeces: Champion, Mount 
Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, on Columbia ram fleece. Reserve 
champion, Herriott & Hampton, Sey- 
mour, Illinois, on Rambouillet ram 
fleece. 

Market wools from Territory States: 
Champion, David McGee, Roswell, New 
Mexico, on Fine Combing fleece. Re- 


was 
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The 1958 sheep shearing champions of the 
International Livestock Exposition are pic- 
tured above. At the left is Jack Anderson 
of Marion, North Dakota, professional cham- 
pion, and Harold Harper of Ligonier, In- 
diana, National 4-H winner. 

serve champion, Fuller Ranch, New 
Mexico, on a Three-eighths blood Comb- 
ing fleece. 

Market wools from Fleece States: 
Champion, Clifford E. Bristol, Durand, 
Michigan, on Quarterblood Combing 
fleece. Reserve champion, Oren A. 
Wright & Son, Greenwood, Indiana, on 
Halfblood Combing fleece. 


International's Top Fleece 
To Be Specially Processed 


HE Columbia ram fleece which won 

highest honors at the recent Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition is to be 
hand scoured, spun and knitted into as 
many items of clothing as possible by 
a Mrs. Anderson of Muncie, Indiana. 
The products to be knitted from this 
one fleece will consist of a sweater, a 
pair of mittens, a cap, a scarf, a pair 
of stockings, a pair of gloves, a skirt 
and a full size dress. It is planned to 
show these items at the 1959 Interna- 
tional to advertise the fact that all of 
them can be made from one high quality 
fleece—a type of advertising which 
should be beneficial to the entire wool 
industry. 

This champion fleece, as announced 
elsewhere in this issue, was exhibited 
by Mt. Haggin Livestock Company of 
Anaconda, Montana, the same firm that 
won the top award in the 1958 National 
Wool Show at Ogden on a Targhee 
fleece. 

Dr. H. E. Furgeson, manager of the 
Mt. Haggin Company, says the Colum- 
bia grand champion fleece weighed 221 
pounds in the grease. It was *% blood 
with full staple length. With a shrink- 
age of 46 percent, it had a clean wool 
yield of approximately 13 pounds. 
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Vigil Pays 
FTC Investigates 
Misleading ‘Ads’ 

T pays to keep the Federal Trade Com- 

mission posted on any advertise- 
ments that appear misleading. Here is 
an example: 

An Arrow shirt advertisement ap- 
peared in the December 1 issue of 
Sports Illustrated magazine. It implied 
that the shirts are made of wool when 
actually they are a combination of Acri- 
lan (70 percent) and wool (30 percent). 

This advertisement was called to the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. According to information from 
J. A. Crowder, Washington representa- 
tive of the Boston and National Wool 
Trade Associations and the Philadel- 
phia Wool and Textile Association, FTC 
officials agree that the advertisement 
is misleading. They are protesting the 
matter to Cluett, Peabody and Company, 
who manufacture Arrow shirts. 

It is also understood that the FTC 
will object to a statement on the tag 
attached to the Acrilan-wool shirt that 
it is a garment “made with Acrilan” 
instead of “containing Acrilan.” The 
FTC will also question the use of the 
term “worsted” in the label instead of 
“wool.” 

Remember to clip and send in to the 
office of the National Wool Growers 
Association any advertisement which 
you feel contains statements which 
might mislead the consuming public as 
to the wool content of the fabric or 
article advertised. 










SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 





FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS. 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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Wm. 


PATENT PENDING 
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~JIUCcessfu onvention 


and 
Prosperous 1959 


HOWARD BROWN 


Livestock Auctioneer 


400 Main St Woodland, California 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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DRAPER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


540 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 


* 
WOOL 
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Breeders | Directs 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





[ COLUMBIAS | 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. | 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 


| CROSSBREDS _| 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


| HAMPSHIRES | 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

















JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

TEDMON LIVESTOCK 


Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





| PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





[ RAMBOUILLETS | 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 








| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 








| SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HINTON, T. R. 
Keller, Texas 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Uteh 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 





| TARGHEES | 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
A P| M ry 








SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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“May Peace ~~ and G Good Cheer abound in your hearts through a happy New Year.” 


Your 
Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 


Columbus, Ohio 
December 17 





Y dear friends, 

I wish I could have taken everyone 
of you ladies with me, traveling by air 
and surface 21,000 miles or more since 
November 16. I have lived in eight dif- 


ferent hotels in seven States I have 
visited, during their wool sewing con- 
tests and conventions, in the 27 days 
away from my home. 

Today I am in Columbus, Ohio, as a 
guest at their fourth Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest. News has come to 
me that I do not have a confirmation 
for plane space leaving this city the 
19th, so you know my heart is heavy 
because so few days are left before 
Christmas when I want to be with my 
family. However, I have strong faith 
and God never fails. 

On Monday, November 17, I was in 
Denver to present to the Wool Advisory 
Committee of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council the annual report on 
promotion carried on by the National 
Women’s Auxiliary and the 20 partici- 
pating States. 

Last week I gave the same type report 
on what we had done for lamb promo- 
tion to the Lamb Advisory Committee 
of the same organization. It is at this 
time of year that the wool and lamb 
budgets are set up for the various agen- 
cies who promote the use of our prod- 
ucts. 
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I am happy to report that both ad- 
visory boards were very receptive to 
my proposals for funds to carry on the 
wool and lamb work. However, the di- 
rectors have the final vote. This is my 
fourth wool proposal and second lamb 
proposal and each time the Board has 
been very generous. The volunteer 
women do work very hard to carry out 
thorough promotion plans. 

Are you wondering who is making 
the final arrangements for the National 
Contest at Portland? Mrs. Frances 
Ralston, Wool Bureau, Inc., Los An- 
geles, is the hard-working lady who has 
everything in readiness. I spent a few 
days with her in Portland at which 
time we met with Mrs. Marion Krebs 
and Mrs. George Ward, Oregon Auxil- 
iary women, making out convention 
data. I assure you both the contestants 
and the women will have many gala 
events for their pleasure. Make plans 
to attend the convention January 26- 
29, 1959, Portland, Oregon. 

From Portland I flew south to El 
Paso, Texas, and then rode the Grey- 
hound bus to Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
some 60 miles, to be present at their 
wool sewing show and the quarterly 
meeting of the men’s association. Even 
the southern bus drivers are concerned 
about one’s welfare. Mine drove me 
directly to the Sands Motel where Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Corn met me. Audery 
Corn, the State director, arranged the 
contest on the campus of the University 
of New Mexico. I have never before 
seen so many men working on the con- 
test. Thanks for their support. 

My visit to Great Falls, Montana, De- 
cember 3-5, was canceled due to a siege 
of flu and throat infection. By the 5th, 
I was permitted by the doctor to go to 
the North Dakota contest held at the 
University in Grand Forks. The snow 
drifts were ten feet high and highways 
hazardous. Mrs. C. H. Walker, State 
director, many district directors and 
the Home Economics personnel had a 


good contest. Besides the Junior and 
Senior divisions, Mrs. Walker had the 
sub-debs come into the show as specta- 
tors and for experience. They are North 
Dakota’s future contestants. 

An encouraging letter from Mrs. 
Adolf Stieler, president of Women’s 
Auxiliary to Texas Sheep & Goat Rais- 
ers Association, made me decide to go 
to their convention at Dallas from 
North Dakota. The Texas women want 
to get into the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest on a State-wide basis. 
One district has always had an area 
sewing contest and arrangements were 
made allowing Texas to bring to the 
National Contest, two high-scoring girls 
as spectators of the contest. I am very 
happy to welcome Texas back into the 
contest, and Mr. Max Schmitt, president 
of the Wool Bureau, has asked me to 
extend his welcome, too. As Texas has 
relinquished their promotion of Miss 


Wool to the National Wool Growers 
Association, they now need another 
wool goal. 


My next hop was to Fort Collins, Col- 
orado, where their State contest, under 
direction of State Director Mrs. Ray- 
mond Farmer and State President Mrs. 
Marshall Hughes, was held on the Uni- 
versity of Colorado campus. This State 
brings in 65 girls. A pre-lamb dinner 
was served, under direction of Mrs. 
Hildegarde Johnson, home economist, 
to 150 people the night before the con- 
test. Films were shown and a talk on 
lamb given by Mrs. Johnson. Their 
publicity chairman is Mrs. Mike Hayes, 
who does a wonderful job. 

Yesterday I flew from Denver via 
Chicago to Columbus, Ohio, where I find 
25 contestants circulating with their 
directors and State Director Mrs. Har- 
old Judy and her co-chairman, Mr. Paul 
A. Getz of the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative. This show will also be held 
on the campus of the University, Fri- 
day. 

The proof of the educational value 
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of this wool contest is established by 
the interest and enthusiasm displayed 
by the educational institutions of the 
States. Our auxiliaries appreciate this 
type of sponsoring very much. 

At each of these conventions and con- 
tests, I am asked to tell our story. This 
personal contact I make confirms the 
interest of our Auxiliary in the work 
done by the States. In every State the 
girls and their directors make a sacri- 
fice and effort to get to the State con- 
tests. In many non-Auxiliary States, 
the folks are not aware of the part the 
National Women’s Auxiliary has in the 
contest. It is my duty to explain that 
we are jointly sponsoring the contest 
with the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

The Lamb Chairman, Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, has reported the intense in- 


terest and activities carried on in each 
State to promote lamb. Lamb dinners, 
luncheons, barbecues, cook-outs, films 
on various lamb productions and discus- 
sions, are the means used to spread the 


cS 
AN INVITATION 


All members of the National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary are cordially invited 
to attend a complimentary luncheon and 
style show sponsored by the Portland 
Wool Trade Association to be held in 
the Rose Bow! Room of the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon, Wednesday, 
January 28, 1959, at 12:00 o’clock noon. 
General Chairman, Mrs. Charles Carter 
Program Chairman, Mrs. E. C. Rogness 
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30th ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Women’s Auxilia ry 
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deliciousness of lamb. The Auxiliary 
has distributed to every State many 
thousand lamb table mats. They may 
be used wherever food is served. 

In my absence my daughter Judy is 
addressing and stuffing Christmas let- 
ters and a gift for 275 district direc- 
tors. This is to show our appreciation 
and say “thanks” for the work done by 
these ladies on a local level. 

My letter is long this time, but I have 
covered the activities in many States. 
However, I must give much of this 
credit to my family who make it pos- 
sible for me to travel. They always send 
me off with a smile and a prayer for my 
safe return. 

With love to all, 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 


National Wool Growers Association 


SUNDAY, January 25, 1959 


NOON LUNCHEON 


For CONTEST 
Hosts: The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


CONTEST MEETING 
DINNER MEETING 


1:30 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


For NATIONAL OFFICERS, STATI 


AND CONTEST DIRECTORS 


MONDAY, January 26, 1959 


8:00 A.M. BREAKFAST 


DIRECTORS AND STATI 


COLONIAL ROOM 


UNIVERSITY 


NOON 


LUNCHEON 


ROSE BOWL 


By INVITATION 


EMERALD ROOM 


‘ 
PRESIDENTS 1:15 P.M. 


Hosts: F. W. Woolworth Company 
2nd SESSION 


ROSE BOWL 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


EMERALD ROOM 


» _ 
PRESIDENTS 8:00 P.M. 


3-4:30 P.M. COFFEE TIME 
Chairman: Mrs. Mac Hoke 
FASHION SHOW 


EMPIRE ROOM 


GRAND BALLROOM 


Make It YoursELF WitH Woo! 


Miss Woo. o1 


CLUB 


Arrangements: Oregon Women’s Auxiliary 


Chairmen: Mrs. George Ward 
Mrs. Marion Krebs 


Ist SESSION 

Mrs. Rudie Mick 
Rev. Dr. Ford 
Church, Portland 


1:15 P.M. 
Presiding: 
Invocation: 


Welcome: Hon. Terry D. Schrunk, Mayor of Portland 


Res ponse: Mrs. Myrrl Heller 


Secretary's Report: Mrs. Ed Marty 


Reports: 


Ways and Means—Mrs. O. T. Evans 
C. A. Hitchborn 
Lamb Promotion—Mrs. Delbert Chipman 


Credentials—Mrs. 


Lewis, 


9:00 A.M. 


1959 


WEDNESDAY, January 28, 1959 


3rd SESSION 


EMERALD ROOM 


Post-CONTEST MEETING 


MARINE ROOM NOON 


LUNCHEON 


ROSE BOWL 


Hosts: Portland Wool Trade 


First Unitarian 


General Chairman: Mrs. Charles Carter 


Program Chairman: Mrs. E. C. Rogness 


6:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


Nominating Committee—Mrs. Thornley Swan 


3-5 P.M. COFFEE TIME 


Hosts: Baker Auxiliary 
TUESDAY, January 27, 1959 
NWGA SESSION 


ALL Lapies ATTEND 
Address: Mrs. Rudie Mick 


9:30 A.M. 


BAMBOO ROOM 7:30 A.M. 


SOCIAL HOUR 


LAMB BUFFET 
FLoor SHOW AND DANCE 
IN GRAND BALLROOM 


ROSE BOWL 
EMPIRE ROOM 


FOLLOWS 


THURSDAY, January 29, 1959 


BREAKFAST 


EMERALD ROOM 


For Executive Boarp 


8:45 A.M. TOUR 


PENDLETON MILLS 


For WOMEN DELEGATES 
LUNCHEON ENROUTE 


EMPIRE ROOM 


Hosts: Pendleton Woolen Mills 
BussES LEAVE 


HoTeL MULTNOMAH 8:45 A.M. AND 


RETURN 3:45 P.M. 
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Colorado Lamb ‘Fiesta’ 


Meets With Success 


HE plans for a Lamb Fiesta and Fun 

Session by Mrs. Mike Hayes and 
Jackie O’Keefe, Denver, co-chairmen of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 
Lamb Promotion Committee, were car- 
ried to a most successful conclusion 
on December 12 in the Student Union 
Cafeteria at Colorado State University, 
Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

The feast featured barbecued lamb 
shanks prepared from a quantity recipe 
worked out by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. Mrs. Hildegarde John- 
son, Paula Owen representative in the 
Denver area, aided the committee and 
oversaw the preparation of the lamb. 


Over 150 Guests 


Some 157 guests from all over Colo- 
rado, including State finalists in the 
Make It Yourself—With Wool contest, 
their parents and teachers, were guests 
of the Auxiliary at dinner and at the 
program which followed. 

Five guests had never before tasted 
lamb. Of these, two were most enthu- 
siastic about trying it again, two stated 
they had enjoyed it and would definitely 
eat it again, one was not especially 
impressed, but was very interested in 
the story of lamb as shown in the two 
movies presented as part of the pro- 
gram. 

One movie—‘Let’s Have Lamb’’—is 
available free of charge to any group 
desiring to use it through the Akin & 
Bagshaw Film Library, 2027 E. Colfax 
Ave., Denver. The other movie was on 
the western sheep industry. 


Story of Lamb 


Jackie O’Keefe, Denver Union Stock 
Yard Co. market reporter, was in charge 
of the program which also featured 
Mrs. Johnson. Between them the story 
of lamb was told from the market place 
all the way to the dinner table. 


Honored guest at the Fiesta and Pro- 
gram was Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, 
South Dakota, National Auxiliary pres- 
ident. 

Lamb place mats provided by Mrs. 
Mick were requested and will be used 
in the University Cafeteria. These mats 
have also been placed in other res- 
taurants in the Denver area, including 
the new Stockyard Inn. The new “En- 
joyable Meals with Lamb” recipe books 
were given as favors to all guests. 
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Shown planning the Colorado Lamb Fiesta 
and Fun Program are, from left to right: 
Mrs. Hildegarde Johnson of the ASPC, 
Jackie O’Keefe and Mrs. Mike Hayes, Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Auxiliary Lamb Pro- 
motion co-chairmen. 





Chamber of Commerce 
Hosts Contest Winners 


ORT Collins Chamber of Commerce 

and business men of the area were 
hosts the evening of December 13 to 
300 parents and instructors and offi- 
cials who came to Ft. Collins with their 
district winners in Colorado’s 12th 
Annual “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
Style Revue. The banquet was attended 
by all the out-of-towners plus faculty 
members of the Colorado State Univer- 
sity, honoring 68 finalists from all over 
the State. 

Mrs. Anna C. Petteys, speaker of the 
evening, gave “A Tourseye Vew of 
Russia.” 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary president from St. 
Onge, South Dakota, was also an out- 
of-town guest, as well as Mrs. C. A. 
Hitchborn, National vice president from 
Fruita, Colorado. 

Awards were made by F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, to the top Senior and 
top Junior Division winners. Susan 
Oldemeyer, 15, of Johnstown, and Mil- 
licent Robbins, 20, of Walsh, won the 
2-weeks all-expense-paid trips to the 
National finals in Portland, Oregon, 
January 26-29. There they will compete 
with 20 States in the final style revue. 
Singer Sewing Machine Company also 
made two awards to the alternate Junior 
and Senior winners. Many other hon- 
orable mention awards were made by 
various business groups. 


USDA Reports Wool 
Top Carpeting Choice 


OOL is the choice among home- 

makers for wall-to-wall carpeting 
and room size rugs, researchers for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
recently reported. The survey, how- 
ever, indicated that some women fa- 
vored cotton. 


Cotton is the fiber most homemakers 
use or prefer for living-room draperies, 
table coverings, bedspreads, bed linen, 
and scatter rugs. Although most living- 
room draperies now in use are made of 
cotton, some housewives expressed an 
interest in various synthetic fibers for 
their next purchase. Next to cotton, 
linen is the fiber most often used for 
full-size table cloths and luncheon sets. 

Housewives who choose cotton for 
household items, usually mention price 
and washability among their reasons 
for preferring it. Those who choose 
wool usually do so because it wears 
well. 

The A.M.S. report released November 
26, 1958, was based on a sample survey 
of 2,709 households, designed to repre- 
sent all private households in the 
United States. 


Wool Grower Reader Tells 
of Iowa Lamb Promotion 


| am looking forward to meeting all 
of you again in Portland. We have 
enjoyed your magazine very much this 
year, and I am enclosing my personal 
check to renew my subscription plus 
a Christmas gift subscription for a 
friend. 

We live here in the “Sheep Empire” 
where there are more sheep raised 
within a 50-mile radius than any other 
place in the U. S., so we have done a 
lot of lamb and wool promotion. Each 
fall we have a two-day celebration with 
a free lamb barbecue and a program 
which includes the crowning of a Sheep 
Empire Queen. This year our Iowa 
Governor was here to crown the queen. 

On the second day we hold a sheep 
sale. This year over 2,340 sheep were 
consigned with buyers coming from 
several States. This organization was 
formed in 1952 by a group of local sheep 
breeders with the help and cooperation 
of local businessmen. 

With all my best wishes to you and 
your staff. 

—Dorothy E. Smith 
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South Dakota Women’s 
Auxiliary Helps 
On Convention Program 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the West- 

ern South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association participated in the annual 
convention of the men’s group in Belle 
Fourche, November 14 and 15. 

On November 14, a lamb smorgasbord 
dinner was served to a capacity crowd 
at the Belle Fourche Community Hall. 
The program included the introduction 
of South Dakota’s Miss Wool, Rita 
Wolverton of Belle Fourche, by Mrs. 
R. A. Smiley. The contestants in the 
Adult Sewing Contest, a new program 
this year, showed their garments. Mrs. 
Robert Beals, as director of the contest, 
awarded the prizes. 

At noon on the 15th, the Auxiliary 
held a luncheon with lamburgers cooked 
and served by Xi Iota Sorority. The 
district directors of Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest were honored at 
this meeting and presented with cor- 
sages. They reported on their contest 
activities. The Auxiliary gave a Pen- 
dleton skirt length to each contestant 
whose garment was modeled = and 
judged. 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, National Auxiliary 
President; Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh, 
State President, and all members of the 
Executive Board also were presented 
with corsages. 

The Lamb Promotion Chairman, Mrs. 
Enoch Kaunen, gave a resume of the 
year’s work, reporting that she had 
reached all corners of the State with 
lamb recipes. 

A combined social hour was enjoyed 
preceding the convention banquet. At 
that event, Jerry Sotola of Armour and 
Company presided as master of cere- 
monies. The evening’s entertainment 
featured “Kiddies in Wool,” with each 
child modeling receiving a gift. This 
was followed by the presentation of the 
contestants in Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest. Twenty-two girls from 
the 11 districts were presented by their 
director, Mrs. George Erickson. The 
first prize in the Junior Division went 
to Jean Garrett, Pierre, and in the Sen- 
ior Division to Lois Beckman, Huron, 
both to receive a trip to National Wool 
Growers convention in Portland, to 
enter the National Contest, paid by 
Woolworth and Company. Portable 
Singer sewing machines went to Helen 
Kling, Nisland, and Barbara Milbert, 
Newell, as second prize winners. 

—Arline Heinbaugh, Secretary 

Women’s Auxiliary, South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Assn. 


“Kiddies in Wool”—was one of the feature attractions at a social 
hour at the recent convention of the Western South Dakota Sheep 


Growers Association. 


MB PROMOTION NEWS: 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


¢ an all out effort to bolster lamb 
prices, the ASPC has stepped up all 
phases of its program to advertise, pro- 
mote, and merchandise lamb in most of 
the promotion cities. 

G. N. Winder, Council President, said, 
“There is a decided gap between the 
packer’s offering price and the price 
the consumer has to pay for lamb. We 
are going to make certain that the con- 
sumer is aware of this fact, and in so 
doing, we hope to quickly off-set the 
current price decline on live lamb.” 

During the period from December 15, 
1958 to the end of January, 1959, the 
Council will expend $160,344 on lamb 
advertising in newspaper, radio, and 
television to create consumer sales and 
boost the price of live lamb. This ex- 
penditure represents 22 percent of the 
total yearly budget for lamb advertising 
and is an increase of 26 percent over 
the previous amount set for that six- 
week period. 

“Unless something is done to relieve 
the situation quickly,” Winder said, 
“there is always the danger of feeders 
letting lambs become too heavy while 
holding for a better price. This would 
certainly be detrimental to the lamb 
business.” 

“No amount of advertising and pro- 
motion would help if producers allow 
their lambs to become too heavy,” he 
added. 

The Council launched its intensive 
advertising and promotion program to 
relieve the situation on December 15. 
It will continue this program full blast 
through January in most of the market- 
ing areas. 

The Council’s merchandising men and 


home economists are working over-time 
to encourage greater lamb consumption 
on the local level. Following this period 
the Council will continue with its reg- 
ular advertising and promotion pro- 
gram. 


* * oo * 


ERCHANDISING Department Tie- 

In: Fieldmen have been alerted by 
phone to immediately commence mer- 
chandising to all retailers the extra 
advertising in their areas... put a 
“hard-sell” on the need for extra pro- 
motion on lamb. . . both in-store and 
advertised. 

Our appeal is that this is an indus- 
try problem, that we need the help of 
the retailer to move the meat... and 
that we feel sure he will want to pass 
on the wholesale savings to the con- 
sumer. 

In addition, all national chains and 
packers ... all regional chains in areas 
where we do not promote ... have been 
bulletined urging their cooperation. 
The Plentiful Foods Division of USDA 
has been notified, as has the National 
Association of Food Chains. 

ONSUMER Service Department Tie- 

4A In: During this emergency, all ASPC 
Field Home Economists have been 
alerted to step up their “sell” on lamb 
wherever they appear before the public, 
or in the schools. 

They have been instructed to call on 
Food Editors in their areas to urge use 
of additional lamb recipes and photo- 
graphs, and to call back within a rea- 
sonable time to follow through. Special 
Product Publicity releases are being 
prepared for special distribution until 
the emergency situation is overcome. 
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Asssociation Assembly . . . 
(Continued from page 20) 


tour is scheduled for Thursday, Jan- 
uary 29, at 8:45 a.m. All busses will 
leave from the Hotel Multnomah. Con- 
vention delegates are cautioned to sign 
up when registering at their hotels. 

There are many other attractions in 
Portland for visiting sheepmen. Few 
cities are so beautifully situated in 
lovely natural surroundings. With an 
area of approximately 70 square miles, 
Portland spreads up the green slopes 
of the Coast Range foothills. Its ter- 
raced residential districts look out over 
the Willamette Valley fruit ranches to 
the south, the great Columbia to the 
north and the forested Cascade Range 
on the east. About 60 miles southeast 
of the city, snow-capped Mount Hood 
crowns the scene. 

Another unique beauty of Portland 
enjoyed almost the year around by vis- 
itors is the roses. Nearly every home 
has roses in the garden. An almost 
innumerable variety color and brighten 
the more than 2,600 acres of public 
parks in the city. In Washington Park, 
cuttings from all over the world are 
cross-grafted in the International Rose 
Test Gardens. 

Another delightful rose center is 
Peninsula Park, with its thousand or 
more varieties of the lovely and deli- 
cate flowers. Still another tourist 
“must” is the view from Council Crest 
Park, the highest point in the city— 
1,107 feet above sea level. 

One trip which should not be missed 
by visitors is along the magnificent 
Columbia River Gorge and the Mount 
Hood Loop. 

If a single high-spot of scenic beauty 
had to be selected from all those along 
the spectacularly beautiful gorge area 
it would probably have to be Multnomah 
Falls. Here silvery-white water spills 
and sprays 620 feet from the crest of 
the fabulous falls to the bottom of the 
pine-studded gorge. 

Still, other spots such as Crown 
Point, Dabney State Park, Wahkeena 
Falls, closely rival the magnificent 
Multnomah as the high-spot of scenic 
splendor. 

The main point of interest on the 
Mount Hood Loop, of course, is the 
mount itself, a glacier-capped, extinct 
volcano, and the surrounding Mount 
Hood National Forest. 

On the slopes of Mount Hood is a 
three-mile aerial tramway, the longest 
in the world. The tramway offers the 
visitor a seldom-matched scenic trip 
over pine-crested slopes and azure-blue 
crystal lakes. 

Near the crest of the majestic Mount 
and at the very timberline stands Tim- 
berline Lodge. It is located 6,000 feet 
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high on the perpetually snow-clad 
mountain. The Lodge, like wool, is a 
year-around attraction. Skiing is good 
from early fall until late June. 

The city of Portland also boasts a 
number of other fine attractions—boat- 
ing and fishing, amusement parks, 
museums and a variety of entertain- 
ments such as concerts, sporting events, 
etc.—to name only a few. 

Other things in which tourists and 
visitors are interested, of course, are 
food and _ entertainment. Portland 
claims a number of top-quality restau- 


rants and night spots, which rank 
among the finest in the country. 

Restaurants feature many dishes and 
among the specialties, naturally, is sea- 
food—premium salmon, clams, crab, 
oysters—and fresh-water fish. Night 
spots, such as Club Portland, feature 
the best in entertainment, atmosphere, 
dancing and dining. 

Everything taken into consideration, 
Portland is a delightful place which 
has everything to make the 94th Annual 
National Wool Growers Convention one 
you’ll want to attend and enjoy. 





600 Broadway 


434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


MARRINER & CO., INC. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Top Manufacturers 


BUYERS OF DOMESTIC WOOL 


Phone MUrdock 3-958] 


222 Sommer St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Phone EMpire 4-2478 


A. Parker Teulon 


Wishing Wool Growers a Successful 
Convention and a Prosperous 1959 


REPRESENTATIVES 


James J. Hannon 


Phone HUbbard 2-7075 


G. A. Hanson 
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Herb Thiessen’s 
Auction of 120 Acre Farm 
and 
Flock of (C.F. Burger Bred) Registered Suffolks 
Monday, January 19, 1959 


SALE TIME: 12 Noon, Mountain Standard Time. 


LOCATION: 6 miles southeast of Payette, Idaho, on Highway 52—then northeast 
up Little Willow Creek. OR, 18 miles northwest of Caldwell, Idaho, on Highway 
30 to Hamilton Junction, then 6 miles northwest on Highway 52 to Little Willow 


REFERENCE RAM: No. 121982, Born January, 1957; Sired by Green Valley 2333, 
103837A; Dam: U.W.55-06796376A, bred by University of Wyoming and pur- 
chased at the National Ram Sale at Ogden, Utah, 1958. (All ewes in sale carry 


80 REGISTERED EWES: Ages will be yearling to 7-years, bred to start lambing 


35 PUREBRED RAMS: Ages will be 9-months to 1-year — picked for size and 


REAL ESTATE: 120-acre ranch — 70 acres dry land range and 47 acres irrigated 
in pasture and alfalfa. Ranch ideally set up for purebred sheep operation— 
fenced and crossfenced sheep tight, with water in all fields. Also lambing sheds. 
Two bedroom home is modern, except heat, and in excellent condition. Ranch 
is in very fertile valley up Little Willow Creek on hard surfaced road and mail, 


TERMS: 30 per cent down. A Federal Land Bank loan of $6,000 may be assumed 


with payments of $375 per year and a contract of $1,000 per year including 
interest at 6 per cent on balance. Immediate possession; 10 per cent earnest 


COL. BUD GRANT, Sale Manager and Broker 
Caldwell, Idaho 


] 


Lunch on grounds. Sale under 
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Phone 9-7019 
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NOTHING MEASURES WOOL 
UP TO 
When buying a new SUIT or COAT insist on all 


WOOL asics 
ALSO INSIST 
— WOOL UPHOLSTERY 


When Purchasing a NEW AUTOMOBILE 
" WOOL 2°... 
MUNRO KINCAID MOTTLA, Inc. 


11 MELCHER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Wool-Mohair 


Ww 


Forte, Duper, Samyrr Ca. 


311 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone HUbbard 2-8434 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 

Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 

Kammlade’'s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 

Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 

Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 

Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 

Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, 
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From State Presidents . . . 


(Continued from page 21) 


positive note and approach which was 
such a distinctive characteristic of our 
Montana Diamond Jubilee Convention. 
—Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. 


Wool Growers Urged 


to Attend Conventions 


HAT can be accomplished through 

united effort with unanimous back- 
ing and support was fully demonstrated 
this past year when the renewal of the 
National Wool Act became a reality. 

The benefits to accrue from this ac- 
complishment will aid every owner of 
sheep. Approximately, this is a return 
to every member for the support given 
of about 100 to 1. 

The annual convention of our Na- 
tional Association will be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, January 26 through the 
29th. It is here that growers, after 
thorough study, can formulate policies 
and programs on behalf of their inter- 
ests. It is an excellent opportunity to 
express ourselves and to be a part in a 
most important and essential endeavor. 

It is my sincere hope that a great 
many Idaho wool growers will take 
time to be at their National Wool Grow- 
ers Convention. I am most sure that 
wool growers in other States will be 
well represented, and it is my hope that 
our Idaho delegation will be as out- 
standing and in as great a number as it 
has always been in the past. 

—wWilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 
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SLAUGHTER GRADES REVISED 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has revised its official standards 
for grades of slaughter lambs and sheep 
to conform to the changes made in the 
standards for grades of lamb, yearling 
mutton and mutton carcasses on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1957. 

Under these changes, the emphasis 
on maturity was reduced as a grade 
factor, particularly in the prime and 
choice grades. The range in quality 
included in the good grade was also 
reduced. In addition, several changes 
were made to clarify the intent of the 
regulations and to make their interpre- 
tation easier. 

The revised standards for grades of 
slaughter lambs and sheep is to become 
effective January 5, 1959. 
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Fer Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of 
washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending December 22, 1958. 


revolutionary 





PASTURES 


Ranges and pastures continued dry 
in California, with supplemental feed- 
ing increasing, but light to moderate 
weekend rain in the northern sections 
should provide some _ relief. Mild 
weather in New Mexico and Arizona 
was favorable for livestock, with ranges 
open and providing good to very good 
forage. Mild weather in Colorado and 
Wyoming opened the ranges on lower 
elevations, and eased the supplemental 
feeding requirements. Livestock are on 
range grasses in many areas of Oregon, 
although supplemental feeding of hay 
and concentrates is required, and cat- 
tle are in good condition in Washington. 
In Montana, two-thirds of the range 
livestock are receiving supplemental 
feed, with stock water generally ade- 
quate, except in some northeastern sec- 
tions. 

Cold weather and snow continued to 
make livestock care difficult in North 
Dakota, and supplemental feeding is 
general in South Dakota as_ winter 
ranges are generally poor. Mild weather 
in the central Great Plains was favor- 
able for livestock, with corn and 
sorghum stubble furnishing consider- 
able forage. In Texas, cold weather 
early in the week caused considerable 
shrinkage, and materially increased 
feeding of bundle feed, hay, and cake. 

Cool weather has slowed growth of 
grazing crops in the lower Mississippi 
River Valley and the Southeast, and 
supplemental feeding is generally nec- 
essary. Frost browned permanent pas- 
tures in northern and parts of central 
Florida but winter grazing crops suf- 
fered only a slight setback. 


CALIFORNIA 


Birds Landing, Solano County 
December 9, 1958 


Forage on the winter ranges is in 
poor condition. We have been having 
fair weather the past few weeks. As a 
result, no green feed has appeared. 

We seldom have good feed in this 
area until March, so we are feeding 
normally. However, the sheep lambed 


January, 1959 


early and fast this season, and some 
attention will have to be paid to the 
lambs to keep them from getting set 
back. Our breeding season is from 
June to October. We have done no 
creep feeding as yet. Baled alfalfa hay 
sells here at $28 per ton. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 
We did not keep as many ewe lambs 
as in the previous year. Breeding ewe 
numbers are about the same as last 
year. 

—Malcolm E. Benjamin 


COLORADO 


Gunnison, Gunnison County 
December 13, 1958 


Coyotes are more numerous. There 
are no trappers here, as the coyotes are 
protected by the cattle association. 
There are more cowmen than sheepmen 
here. There are only two members in 
our association here. 

The same number of ewe lambs have 
been carried over this fall as last, and 
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ohn lay & Co. 


Successful Sellers of Sheep and 
Other Classes of Livestock 


You are assured the last dollar the market 
affords when your stock is consigned to 
CLAY and given the benefit of careful 
handling and experienced salesmanship. We 
stress efficiency in sorting, filling, weighing 





and accounting. Remitt of proceeds is 
prompt. 


There Is No More Effective 
Way to Market Your Stock 
Than Through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission Service 
Denver, Colorado 








BACK ON THE LINE IN ’59 


46th Annual 


Pacific International 


One of the nation’s great stock shows 
including two National Sheep Breed Shows 


Entire plant now completely modernized 
as the site of the 
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Livestock Exposition 


Oregon Centennial 


June 10 to September 17, 1959 
North Portland, Oregon 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

®@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 









about the same number of ewes will be 
bred as last year. We put our bucks 
out December 1. We are feeding no 
lambs this winter. Sheep flocks are in 
good condition at this time. 

Forage is dry and scarce, as we have 
been having dry weather with no snow 
the last few weeks. We have been 
feeding hay as a supplement. Baled 
alfalfa sells around $15 per ton. 

—George Hildreth 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
December 13, 1958 


Our operation is only a farm flock, 
so I am not in a position to answer 
regarding range conditions. 

The rather warm weather we are 
having helps utilize feed in the fields. 
Feed supplies, both hay and grain, are 
adequate and of very good quality. We 








A Happy and Prosperous New Year 
To Sheepmen and their families! 


And, our thanks for your past support 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 




















are only feeding a little hay to supple- 
ment feeding after our recent snowfall. 
Baled hay sells from $8 to $12 per ton. 
In the concentrates, we use home- 
grown mixed oats and barley which we 
feed before lambing. It costs $1.80 per 
ewt. 

Most of the bands in this area are in 
very good condition this year. Ewe 
lambs carried over number about the 
same as a year ago, and there are a few 
more bred ewes in our area this year. 
Breeding season was from September 
15 to November 15. We are feeding a 
few lambs this winter. 

The price of short-term ewes has been 
about 50 percent higher this year than 
average. Our lambs did very well this 
year. Most of them have been prime 
lambs that have made the San Luis Val- 
ley sheep famous. We expect a very 
good year in 1959. 

—Dale E. Hodgell 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
December 16, 1958 


Some whitefaced crossbreds have 
changed hands in a price range of $25 
to $30, and fine-wooled yearlings at $30. 

We think the condition of forage on 
the winter range is good. Very nice 
weather has prevailed the last few 
weeks with no snow in the valley. Some 








Congratulations 


to members of the National Wool Growers Association on your 94th 


annual convention to be held at Portland, Oregon, from January 25 to 29 


The following woolen mills salute you, the domestic 
wool producers, for your continued production and 


progress. 


Los Wigwam Weavers 
1517 Arapahoe Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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OVER 69 YEARS 


C, vil Johnson 
Y FABRICS MEN LOOK FOR 


We hope you have a very successful meeting at Port- 
land, and that the wool industry prospers throughout 


1959. 


Lockport Felt Company 


Serving Papermakers Since 1891 
Newfane, New York 
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supplemental feeding has been done. 
Loose hay sells from $10 to $12, and 
baled in a range from $12 to $15 per 
ton. We feed oats, barley and beet pulp 
in the winter; we grow some grain our- 
selves. 

Sheep are in good condition on farms 
as well as on ranges. There is quite 
an increase of breeding ewes on farms. 
Breeding season is in August, Septem- 
ber and up to December 30, in some 
instances. At least 10 percent to 20 
percent more ewes have been bred this 
season than a year ago. We are not 
feeding any lambs this winter. 

Coyotes are less numerous. They are 
hunted down and pups are killed in the 
spring. 

From here on, most of the readers of 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER will 
be farmers with farm flocks. Our co-op 
association voted to assess each flock 
owner with price of subscription to your 
paper. Other co-ops may follow. At 
present, a farmer makes some money 
by feeding his hay and grain to sheep 
and leaving the pasture on farms. 

—S. H. Stambaugh 


Dubois, Clark County 
December 9, 1958 


We are feeding 1,250 ewe lambs this 
winter. I believe there are more ewes 
bred this season than in the past five 
years. The number of ewe lambs held 
over in this area is about the same as 
last year. We started lambing the 20th 
of February. 

Winter range forage is the best in 
years. We have had mild weather with 
very little snow the last few weeks and 
feed conditions are excellent. We have 
done no supplemental feeding as yet. 
Loose alfalfa hay is selling from $9 to 
$10 per ton, and baled at $13. Wheat, 
oats and barley pellets are fed as con- 
centrates during the winter. They cost 
$2.75 per bushel. 

We sold some yearling crossbreds 
last September and October at $28. 

Coyotes are on the increase. They 
apparently are getting too smart for 
1080 poison. 

The wool situation seems to be the 
biggest drawback today. Maybe we 
could do something different in the 
promotion of wool. 

—Jack Stewart 


Leadore, Lemhi County 
December 10, 1958 


There are no coyotes that I know of 
here, as we have a good trapper. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 
The breeding season started October 
19. Bands are about the same size this 
season as last. We retained about the 
same number of ewe lambs for replace- 
ments as last year. We are not feeding 
any lambs this winter. 
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PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 







iN THE HANDS 
OF A FRIEND 
FROM BEGINNING 
TO END 











AGENCIES OW ALL 


MEMBER NATIONAL LIVESTOCE 
PRODUCERS ASSOC PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


tation 


OGDEN PHOENIX 
DENVER BILLINGS 
LOS ANGELES NO. SALT LAKE 


YES WE HAVE 
AN ACTIVE SHEEP DEPARTMENT 
AT OGDEN, UTAH 
SERVING THE INTERMOUNTAIN WEST 


WALTER J. LOVELL, Manager 


Ewe Lambs 
Breeding Ewes 


For the Best Service in the 
West Call WALT LOVELL AT 


Fat Lambs 
Feeder Lambs 


PRODUCERS 


Livestock Marketing Association 


OGDEN—DENVER—LOS ANGELES—BILLINGS—CALDWELL 
NORTH SALT LAKE—PHOENIX—BRAWLEY—BUTTE 











IT’S HAMPSHIRES — OF COURSE 


FEED 
FOR 
PROFIT 
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. They have become the choice of ranch and farm owners. 

They are preferred because of those early maturity and top finishing qualities. 
They have least lambing troubles, are good milkers and best mothers. 

They have the most uniform lamb crop—less tailenders. 

They can be finished at size and weights desired by packer and consumer. 
They have an open face needed to get those extra pounds of lamb. 

. They shear 8-12 pounds of good quality wool. 


NOVanawon— 


For information write: 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


STUART, IOWA 
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Loose hay sells at $12 per ton and 
baled at $14. We feed self-produced 
grain and hay as concentrates during 
the winter. Range forage is in good 
condition. 

We have had good weather recently, 
but not enough moisture. 

—Kent Steele 


MONTANA 


Dillon, Beaverhead County 
December 11, 1958 


Government trappers seem to have the 
coyotes under control, although foxes 
are getting to be a problem at lambing 
time. 


Sheep came in fat from the summer 
range. Fall feed is better than usual. 
Winter range forage is abundant, al- 
though we do need some moisture, as 
it has been quite mild lately. Loose hay 
sells from $10 to $15 per ton, and baled 
from $12 to $15. Grain or protein pel- 
lets are used as winter concentrates. 


Due to cheap feed, more feeder lambs 
were bought, also more ewe lambs have 
been held over. About the same num- 
ber of ewes will be bred this year as 
last. There may be more due to new 
farmers’ starting in business. Farm 
bands are bred in October, and range 
flocks in November and December. We 








The East Weymout 
Wool Scouring Co. 


1887-1958 


GRADING and ASSORTING 








WOOL SCOURED 














James H. Leonard, President 
Hartley G. Wells, Vice-President 


Bryan Leonard, Treasurer 


East Weymouth 89, Massachusetts 
Telephone: EDgewater 7-0004 
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are feeding a carload of lambs this 
winter. 

They are asking from $27 to $30 for 
fine-wooled and whitefaced crossbred 
yearling ewes. 

There seem to be plenty of herders 


here. 
—Holgar B. Carlson 


Browning, Glacier County 
December 9, 1958 


The temperature here has been from 
60° above to 30° below. We feed by the 
weather, and up to the present we have 
fed more than we normally do. We 
feed 20 percent barley and molasses 
cake as a concentrate. It costs us 
$65.20 per ton plus hauling. We sell 
quite a lot of baled upland grass hay 
which has brought $20 per ton on the 
ranch. Not much alfalfa hay is fed in 
this neck of the woods. 

Sheep flocks are in excellent condition 
in this locality. I sell all of my ewe 
lambs and buy yearling replacements. 
I am breeding 20 percent more ewes 
this year than last (1,200 versus 1,000 
last year). Our breeding season is from 
November 10 to December. 

I have heard recently that from $35 
to $37 has been paid for fine-wooled 
yearlings, and around $30 to $32 for 
whitefaced yearling crossbreds. 

The herder situation is a little tight 
in this area. 

Coyote numbers are the same. We 
have a problem with Glacier National 
Park on one side and Canada on an- 
other. The coyotes follow the sheep 
out of the mountains every fall. Our 
local trapper is excellent. He puts out 
a lot of 1080 stations which keeps the 
coyotes under control. 

—Richard J. Cassutt 


Savage, Richland County 
December 12, 1958 


Winter range forage is in poor con- 
dition. The cold weather has affected 
feed conditions adversely. We have 
done some supplemental feeding. Baled 
hay sells at $25 per ton. 

Sheep flocks are in fair condition. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
have been held over this year in com- 
parison with last. The same number of 
ewes have been bred as a year ago. 
Our breeding season is in November. 
We are not feeding any lambs this win- 
ter. 

Fine-wooled yearlings have been sold 
recently at $30. 

—Forest Carville 


Olive, Powder River County 
December 10, 1958 


Most of this area is fenced, so we 
have no herder problem. 

Poor feed conditions prevail on the 
winter range. It has been cold here 
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with lots of snow and the feed is all 
covered. We have done some supple- 
mental feeding. No hay is sold here. 
We raise and feed our own barley. 

Sheep are in good condition. Bred 
ewe numbers are about the same as last 
year, and about the same number of 
ewe lambs have been held over. We 
breed to start lambing the 1st of March. 

Coyote numbers are about the same in 
this section. 

—O. I. Carter 


Dagmar, Sheridan County 
December 10, 1958 


My sheep flocks are in good condi- 
tion now. No ewe lambs have been car- 
ried over this fall, and we are not feed- 
ing any lambs this winter. Our breeding 
season started December 15. 

Coyotes are less numerous as a re- 
sult of 1080. However, there are a few 
foxes in this area. 

We’ve had cold and stormy weather 
in this section the last few weeks. Feed 
conditions have been bad and sheep 
have to be fed. I feed my own oats to 
our sheep in the winter. Baled alfalfa 
is priced at $30 a ton. 

I never have any herders, so don’t 
know how the herder situation stands 
in this section. 

—Alva J. Cartwright 





WELCOME TO PORTLAND 


SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


OREGON 


Oakland, Douglas County 
December 8, 1958 


Coyotes are more numerous. Bait 
stations are no longer established back 
in the hills. Coyotes work in from the 
unsettled regions miles back. Govern- 
ment trappers used to maintain poison 
bait stations back in the hills, but no 
longer do so. 


All of our pastures are fenced in this 
area. Sheep are looking good. We have 
kept more ewe lambs this fall in com- 
parison with last. I know of very little 
change in bred ewe numbers this sea- 
son over last year. Flocks are bred to 
lamb February 1. No lambs are being 
fed this winter. 

Winter range forage is not up to 
average. The weather has been dry and 
warm, and the rains came too late. We 
feed molasses and sheep cubes during 
the winter. The cubes are costing us 
$70 per ton. Supplemental feeding of 
cubes of wheat and cottonseed has been 
started. Baled alfalfa hay has been 
selling at $25 to $30. 

I doubt if Federal lamb grading ben- 
efits the producer to any extent. 


—V. K. Holcemb 
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CREDIT 
AVAILABLE 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR 
RANGE AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 
Utah Livestock Production 
Credit Association 


604 Beneficial Life Insurance Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah Phone DAvis 2-5603 











SHIP THAT UNSOLD WOOL 
TO PACIFIC 


For Our Series of Sealed Bid 
Sales 


Next Sale—January 30, 1959 


Pacific Wool Growers 
734N.W.14 Portland, Oregon 
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Portland Union Stock Yards Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


In 1959 we are beginning our 50th year of providing a daily cash market 


for the livestock producers of the Northwest 


PR 


January, 1959 
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give us more trouble than any preda- 
tors. During the last 30 days dogs have 
killed approximately 50 head and crip- 
pled many more in Marion County. 

We have had a few sales of yearling 
ewes, both fine-wooled yearlings and 
whitefaced crosbreds. 


Salem, Marion County 
December 9, 1958 

Coyote numbers remain about the 
same. We have a good trapper who 
keeps them out of the valley by catching 
them in the foothills. However, dogs 


BLACK STRIPE 


Ames Harris Neville Co. 
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Ames Harris Neville Co. 


GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES 
TO THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS! 


Welcome to Portland, Oregon! 


BLACK STRIPE WOOL BAGS 
AND 


BLACK STRIPE PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
THE STANDARD FOR YEARS — ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Producers Livestock Loan 
Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
301 Deseret Building 


SERVING THE WESTERN STATES 
WITH LOW COST RANGE AND 
FEEDER LIVESTOCK LOANS 
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Best Wishes to the 94th Annual 


National Wool Growers Convention 


























Winter range forage is in good con- 


dition. We have been having fair 
weather with some rain the last few 
weeks. Baled alfalfa hay sells at $37 
per ton delivered to farms from Central 
Oregon. We use grain and molasses 
with salt and minerals for supplemental 
feed during the winter. 

We have quite a number of old thin 
ewes, but most of our young ewes are 
in good condition. Approximately the 
same number of ewes were bred in 
August and September. Some of our 
ewes are lambing now. We are feeding 
a few ram lambs this winter. 


—A. C. Hersch 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sturgis, Meade County 
December 13, 1958 


Good feed conditions prevail on the 
winter range. It has been cold here 
with a little snow which has helped the 
forage. We have fed a little corn as 
a supplement. Loose hay costs from 
$10 to $15 per ton, and baled from $15 
to $20. I use my own corn and oats 
for supplements during the winter. 

Flocks are in good condition now. I 
would say a few more ewe lambs were 
kept than last year. Sheepmen also are 
breeding a few more ewes this season; 
however, I do not know for sure how 
many. No lambs will be fed this win- 
ter. We will lamb about February 10, 
although most of the lambing here is 
done in April and May. 

Recent prices of fine-wooled yearlings 
range from $25 to $27. Some whitefaced 
crossbreds are going above this price 
and some below. 

There are no coyotes here; they have 
been killed by airplane hunting. 

—C. E. Kenoyer 


Rapid City, Rennington County 
December 9, 1958 


In every respect, this year’s range and 
pasture feed is not up to last year’s. 
It has been colder here the last few 
weeks, resulting in heavier feeding for 
our sheep. Loose hay sells from $8 to 
$14 per ton, and baled from $12.50 to 
$18. We feed Tri-State range cubes 
during the winter, at $67.50 per ton. 
Sheep flocks are below last year’s aver- 
age. 

We have carried over a larger num- 
ber of ewe lambs this fall than last. 
No lambs are being fed this winter. 
Breeding season started the middle of 
October. Herders are almost impossible 
to get. 

Some fine-wooled yearlings have sold 
from $25 to $30 at recent sales, and 
whitefaced crossbreds from $21 to 
$22.50. 

No wool has changed hands here. 

—F. M. Kieffer 
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TEXAS 


Bertram, Burnet County 
December 10, 1958 


We’ve been having fair weather and 
winter range forage is in good condi- 
tion. We feed cottonseed cake during 
the winter as a concentrate. It costs 
us $60 per ton. 

Our breeding season is in May, June 
and July. About the same number of 
ewe lambs were carried over this year 
as last. Flocks are in fair shape. 

There has been some wool sold at 
recent sales at 45 cents per pound here. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
been sold recently at $20 a head. 

Timber wolves give trouble with 
lambs in this section. They are coming 
in from the East. 

—Bill Bryson 


WASHINGTON 


Garfield, Whitman County 
December 11, 1958 


Coyotes have increased. There hasn’t 
been any money for trapping or poison- 
ing. 

Sheep flocks are in very good condi- 
tion at this time. We feed pea pellets 
as a concentrated feed during the win- 
ter. The cost is $50 per ton. Baled 
alfalfa hay in stack costs $22 per ton. 


The winter range is pretty dry as a 
result of the dry weather we have had 
until now. 

There has been no increase in the size 
of breeding flocks. Our breeding season 
started the 10th of September and 
ended the 10th of December. We are 
feeding some lambs this winter. We 
kept about the same number of ewe 
lambs for replacements as a year ago. 
Thirty-one dollars per head was paid 
for some fine-wooled yearlings and $30 
for whitefaced crossbreds recently. 

In my opinion, no lambs should be 
killed at less than 98 to 100 pounds, 
and growers should hold them until 
they weigh this, as there would be 
more profit to them. 

Some wool has changed hands here 
recently at 37 to 38 cents per pound. 

The herder situation hasn’t improved 
much. 

—Antoine Jarajuria 


LaCrosse, Whitman County 
December 8, 1958 


Sheep flocks are in average condition 
here. Slightly more ewe lambs have 
been held over this fall than last. Also 
a few more ewes have been bred. Our 
breeding season is from August 10 on. 
We are not feeding any lambs this win- 
ter. Fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
been selling at $30. 


It has been frosty here with some 
light snow, and winter range forage is 
only fair as is expected at this time 
of the year. We are doing some sup- 
plemental feeding. Baled hay goes for 
$18 per ton. We feed barley and oats 
mixed during the winter as a concen- 
trate. It is costing us $42 per ton using 
our own grain. 

I don’t know why coyotes are more 
numerous lately. 

We don’t use herders here. 

—Leonard L. Jones 


WYOMING 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 
December 8, 1958 


Coyotes are less numerous. Good 
Government trappers have kept them 
down. 

Some wool was sold in October and 
November at 32 to 40 cents per pound. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in 
good condition. Our breeding season 
started November 25. Breeding bands 
are about the same size as last year. 
More ewe lambs were kept this fall than 
last. Extra good fine-wooled yearlings 
have sold at $30 lately. 

Good weather conditions have pre- 
vailed the last few weeks. Winter range 
forage is 70 percent of normal. Baled 
hay sells at $15 per ton and loose at $10. 
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We feed corn costing us $2.95 per hun- 
dred during the winter. No lambs are 
being fed here this winter. 
The herder situation is all right. 
My winter range is in poor condition. 
I had to come into pastures November 
15 and will have to stay there until the 
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“Frightened to death”’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 
to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to “‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 
American Cancer Society 3%® 
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middle of April, which is a long time 
to feed. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is cutting sheep and cattle num- 
bers on the range. Some operators will 
have to go out of business if something 
isn’t done. We are organizing in Hot 
Springs County now to try to put a stop 
to it. 





Luke McNeil 


Aladdin, Crook County 
December 10, 1958 


Winter range forage is good, but the 
cold, snowy weather we have been hav- 
ing the past few weeks makes it neces- 
sary for us to feed our sheep alfalfa 
hay. This year we plan to use a barley- 
cottonseed pellet made locally as a con- 
centrate. It costs $10 per ton for cubing 
plus the cost of the barley and cotton- 
seed. 

Sheep are in good condition. We are 
carrying over 200 extra ewe lambs this 
year, and about 200 more ewes will be 
bred this year than last. The first bunch 
of lambs will be born February 13, and 
the last bunch May 20. No lambs are 
being fed. 

No herders are used in this area. 

There are more coyotes because there 
are not enough bait stations on National 
Forests, and coyotes are getting so they 
won’t eat bait very well. 

—Francis K. McDonald 


Hillsdale, Laramie County 
December 6, 1958 


Coyotes are more numerous. At pres- 
ent, trappers are hunting them with 
airplanes and are using poison. They 
killed around 40 of them in the last 
month. 

Sheep are in good condition at this 
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time. About the same number of ewe 
lambs were kept for replacements this 
fall as last. Our breeding season 
started November 20. We are breeding 
the same number of ewes as last season 
Some whitefaced crossbred yearlings 
have brought from $28 to $29 in recent 
sales. 

It has been cold with some snow the 
last few weeks. The condition of win- 
ter range forages is fair, but the grass 
is short. We are feeding hay and 
shelled corn as supplements. We also 
use 30 percent cake as a concentrate 
during the winter. Corn costs $2.10 and 
cake costs $67 per ton. 

Our sheep are under fence in this 
area, so we don’t use herders. 

—Dana McWilliams 
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Sell ‘Em Right 
AT YOUR SHEEP MARKET— 


Denver is the nation’s largest sheep mar- 
ket because it is the place where buyers 


compete for the biggest and best supply of 
lambs. Close to 900,000 lambs and sheep 
were processed through Denver packing 
plants in 1958. 


By contributing to decentralized buying, 
when you sell at home, you remove com- 
petition from your best price-basing mar- 


ket at Denver, to which you may be ad- 
justing your home price. Denver is your 
market. 


Famous Denver Lamb Is Shipped Coast To Coast 








Heres Hoping 1959 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 19-20, 1959 
Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of the National Wool Growers Association 
4i4 Crandall Building - - - - Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














